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MARK’S HEAVY EYES RESTED A MOMENT ON THE LITHE, SMALL FORM, OLASPED CLOSE IN THE STRANGER’S EMBRACE ! 


LITTLE MRS. ENDERSBY. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 





CHAPTER I. 


‘All Clareville was startled when the news 
came that Squira Endersby was married. 
Year in and year out he had been the legiti- 
mate prey of match-making mammas with 
marriageable daughters, but not all their 
blandishments had availed to change his fixed 
resolve to live and die a bachelor. He was 
now thirty-four, a man of fine presence, with 
a face that was noble rather than handsome, 
and a faveurite with all who knew him. And 
now he had committed the unpardonable sin 
of marrying a “foreigner,” as the good people 
of Olareville termed all folks not born in 
their county. 

“She is a mere nobody, I suppose,” said 
littie Mrs, Cray, “I never heard anyone say 
they knew the Carrolls.” 





Abigail Venne laughed shortly. 

“You stay at home too much,” she said, 
“and read your papers too little. Anyone 
outside this benighted place could tell you 
that the present Mrs. Endersby was Connie 
Carroll, the actress; and her mother was an 
actress before her.” 

That Mark Endersby should marry a 
“foreigner” was bad enough, but that the 
“foreigner” should be a “play acting woman” 
was infinitely worse, and it was a vexed 
question with the good folks if they should 

' Mrs. Endersby. But the squire 
was & power in the county, and a rich man 
to boot; it would not do to offend him. 
Well, they must wait, and see if his bride 
could, by any possibility, be admitted into 
their sacred circle. Only Abigail Venne, 
setting her teeth hard, vowed that she never 
would extend the hand of friendship to a 
third-rate actress, whose antecedents were 
wholly unknown. But then it was an open 
secret that Abigail had herself wished to 


marry Mark Endersby. 
| On Saturday the newly-wedded pair returned | 





to Clareville, but as it was very late, and 
the bride wore a thick veil as protection 
against a bitter wind, no one saw her face. 

The next morning the church was full to 
overflowing; everybody was anxious to see the 
squire’s lady. There was a little flutter, a 
sound of subdued whispering, as Mark walked 
up the aisle with his bride; and a sense of 
disappointment filled many a heart as curious 
eyes rested upon her. She was a little 
woman, slight and willowy in figure, and 
what charms she had were Nature’s own. 
Her face was oval, rather pale than other- 
wise; her waving brown hair was twisted 
loosely about a shapely little head; and from 
beneath level brows looked out a pair of 
grave, grey eyes, shadowed by thick, short 
lashes. 


“She isn't even pretty,” was the universal 
comment, but the men, at least, altered their 
decision when she turned to thank Mark 
for some slight service, with a smile. What 
a smile it was! How it changed and beauti- 
fied the whole face. No wonder Mark looked 
go proud of his bride! 


——aa. 
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An@ Abigail Verthe’s handsOme features 
bore an expression of intetse hatred, as-she 
realized tht her*suecéssful rival tivd the power 
to sway men’s hearts as she, with all her 
beauty, never could. 

An actress! a common actress, to win the 
prize she coveted! A little insignificant crea- 
ture, who had hardly attained her majority, 
to play successfully’ against her! 

The thought was gall and wormwood to the 
handsome, stately woman. She was verging 
on thirty, gently born, possessed of a com- 
fortable fortune, and yet no man had ever 
been known to love Abigail Venne—and, with 
all the strength of her ill-regulated mind, her 
passionate heart, she worshipped*Mark En- 
dersby, and for his sake hated his young 
wife. Oh! if she could only destroy ‘the peace 
of that paradise in which they now dwelt! 
if only, by sowing seeds of dissension between 
them, she could turn Mark’s thoughts first, 
and then his heart, towards herself! 

That was the burden of her reverie through- 
out the long and dreary sermon, and when the 
last hymn had been sung and the benediction 
pronounced, she rose in all her stateliness, 
and walked slowly towards the porch. There 
she was joined by the Endersbys, and Mark, 
with a proud air of proprietorship, introduced 
his wife to the woman who loved him. 

Little Mrs. Endersby lifted her grey eyes 
to the handsome face above, and there was 
a look of unfeigned admiration in them. 

“T am glad to know you,” she said, in the 
softest and prettiest of voices; “Mr. Endersby | 


has told me much about you, so that really | in askitig Mi. Exidersby to pinggete teeonnaee, 


you do not seem a stranger to me.” 

Her manner was as frank as it was com- 
posed; it angered Abigail to feel that she was 
not overwhelmed by her beauty or her birth, 
but she answered courteously, and even ex- 
pressed a@ hope that their acquaintance might 
ripen into friendship. Then she went her 
way, with a heart full of envy, hatred, and 
malice; but of this Mark and his wife were 
Dlissfully unconscious. 

= . . * * 

It was January when’ the squire brought 
home his wife, and by March she had attained 
a popularity which surprised evemy Mark. 
Those who had voted her “not pretty” sang 
now to another tune; her smile, her pleasant, 
unaffected ways, her little humorous sallieap 


were now all declared delightful, and most 


folks spoke of her as “that fascinating littl 
woman.” Abigail saw and heard all with: 
a bitter and jealous heart; but there was no 
one whose good opinion and whose esteem 
Connie valued so much as hers. 





| 


| andud, -foFone; would not like™to™hurt* her 


. 
| 





They were sitting together one day quite | 
at the close cf March, and Connie was looking | 


her prettiest in a deep-toned crimson gown, 
with a cluster of daffodils at her breast. She 
nad been. laughingly telling some of her early 
experiences on the stage, and she - ended 
with the words: . 


| of the crudest description. Connie was: in 
| great requisition, and it. was felt that the 


“T never should have been famous, I be- | 


lieve I was always more.or less frightened 
when I went om, I never could hope to be 
a Siddons or.a Terry, so I was relegated to 
a lower level; I took. sniall, parts, and I did 
not. always, play them. well, I often. wonder 
what.-Mark saw in me to love.” 

She paused, her eyes grown dreamy,. and 
a smile of utter content lingered about her 
pretty head. 

“T suppose,” said Abigail, “Mr. 
first met you at;the theatre?” 

“Yes, then, our;manager, who knew. him 
very well, brought him to the green room, 
and, at his request, introduced¢him. I think” 
in a lowered. tone, “I think it was love at 
sight. with both of us, 


Endersby 


had not even beauty.to win his heart.” 
“Beauty,” said Abigail, with bitterness,.“is 
not the. power it is represented. to be. But, 
dear Mrs. Endersby, how relieved. your friends 
must be to know that you are safely shel- 





ae a 


and that he should | 
care for me is wonderful in the extréme.. I | 


| hours that her husband saw very little of 
| her. 


tered by a géed man’s love: 
fraught with dangers.” 

“The dangéfs are greatly exaggerated, I 
think, and, Miss. Venne,.I have no friends. 
For Matk's ‘sake\perhaps 4t is: wel:” 

“No friends! Oh! poor Connie——I may call 
you Connie?... Thank...jyou--but. I .certainly. 
understood your mother lived.” 

Connie’s bright face: clouded, it seemed: to 
Abigail that a tremor passed-over her, 
although her voice was perfectly steady as 
she said: 

“My mother died three years ago. Her 
malady was'a broken heart. Myofathée I 
do not remember, and my onl brother is 
dead tod; so, but for Mark, in“@l the world 
I stand alone.” 

“That is very sad,” said Abigail; an& 
shortly ‘afte? she tock her leave, going«slowly 
and thoughtfully homewards. 

“How sttange she-lookerl when she spike | 
of her mééther,” she mised; “I wonder if ‘ 
there ds any Wisgrateful story connected with 
her! I wish»I cowl see into her pastand 
it is decidedly straime that she shor 
uo sole: survivitig crelative, I don’t ‘and I 
won’t believe othat’statement. I am *ure;® 
quite sure, thérets*something hidden in here 
historyi” 

In April a ‘seriésof entertaintients. were 
given in aid of the-nefghbourm@hdspitalp there 
was. a ‘Concert first, then a Dagnmpran@j-'as | 
the ‘funés stiN fell short, it “wae fo’. 
give a “theatri¢al petformancey ¥ 
said “Of*coutte one feels a 


The stage is 


polite“way of reminding her of 
rare aa® decidedly an acquisitidia® to» soctety 


Aga laughed. “Make “ambas- | 
sadress. Connie will do a great forme, | 
and I believe she is positively haaikering for 
an hour before. the footlights. ‘Naturally, 
| she ‘will put us into the shade}! but® our 
| audience will not be very critical’: 

So it was decided to interview Wittle Mrs. 
Endersby, and Abigail did the intétviewitg. 
It surprised her to find Connie unWilling to 
play; and indeed, she had a diffieulttask to 
wrest even the conditional promise from 
her “If Mark does not mind, I will. do my 
best to serve you.” 

Mark did object; but Abigail ovemrulede 
ali his objections, and finally went away tri- ° 
umphant; and throughout the next few~days 
the»rehearsals so occupied Cornie’s leisure 





The play chosen was of a very stereotyped 
character, the dialogue poor, and the acting 


success of the whole affair rested upon her 
shoulders. 

The eventfiil night came; and, perhaps be- 
cause she knew that her husband was. amongst 
those who looked and. listened, Connie acted 
with a verve and spirit she had néyer dis- 
played before. 

The final scene. was reached; thunders of 
applause greeted the heroine, as shé appeared 
in all the glory of her dainty robes and glis- 
tening jewels. Just a moment she stood 
erect, excitement lending thé tinge .of colour 
her face needed to make* it beautiful; het ' 
eyes, bright and fearless, looked love into 
Mark’s, as he leaned forward from his seat 
close by. Then, all at once, her face changed 
until its expression’ was one of ‘horror; her 
eyes were dilated, her breath came in gréat: 
gasps. Slowly, slowly her hands’ stofe up- 
wards until they. pressed her aching tenyples 
between their chilly palms. 

Mark rose hurriedly, it seemed to him that 
she must faint; but. all in a moment she re- 
covered herself so far as to ‘speak the words 
allotted to her—but how mechanically she 
did it. “She-has exerted herself too much,” 





saia@ Mrs} Cray; but Abigail, follwi thé di- 
rection Of her gitze, saw it Yestelf affeigh aly 
upon a tall, handsome young fellow, and to 
herself . shes said:«“This is the beginning of 
thé end. Nowlook to‘yourself, Connie Endersby, 
I mean to learn who this stranger is, and 
what-link- there is ~between jour past. and 
his.” 

The play was over; the curtai-hadfallen. 
amid vociferous cheers and cries~for~Oon= 
nie; she came wearily to the front, and her 
face was white as the flowers her trembling 
fingers held; the smile which wreathed her 
lips had nothing of joyousness in it; and her 
eyes were deadly tired. 

Slowly the people departed; but Abigail 
Venne loitered in the hall-way; she said to 
those who asked as they passed: “Oh! I am 
staying to congratulate Mrs. Endersby upon 
her success; really, her playing was ex- 
cepittionally clever.” 

Théa she saw Mark go to the greefi-room, 
wifflst in'the shadows lurked..the man whose 
contig had so unnerved Contie. She drew 
back“inté her nook, resolved*now to see the 
end of “thigstrange mystery; and presently 

nile @ame*out, cloaked and veiled, leaning: 

for’sufiport upon Mark’s arm. 
| ‘THOY“did not see the waiting woman, she 
gtoo@ so far in the shadotws; and her eyes 
gréw*bright with cruel triumph as she’ saw 
‘§*mah’s figure ‘brush hurriedly by the ad- 
couple; and a man’s hand thrust 


vaneirigy 
' | 4 slip sof paper into Connie’s hand ‘as he 


vb 
- Abigail, turning swiftly, went to her car- 
riage; she was sure now ‘that her “utky rival 
wasvhot what she had seemed; that.she was 
wilfully ‘deceiving. the man who held her 


| dearer than all his worldly possessions. 


“JT will unmask ‘heryet,” she said, setting 
her teeth hard, “heshall.see her in all her 
wickedness—and then let“her look to her- 

”» 
ag the - Endersb¥s -had reached 
home, and as Mark’s eyes* rested -upom his 
wife’s pale fate, he said tenderly: 

“You have over-rated your. strength, 
sweetheart; henceforth I refu8e=to let you 
take part in any similar entéPtainment. 
You belong tome nowj* and for my sake 
you must husb@a@: your strength.” 

She was sittifigeon his knee; with his arm 
about her, and she smiled ever so faintly 
in response to his words. It seemed to 
Mark that she looked unusually pale and 
fragile, and with a sudden fear lest he 
should” lose her, he drew her close to 
the heart which beat alone for her, and 
kissed her drooped head many times. A 
lictle sob broke from her lips; but when, in 
alarm, he asked what ailed her, she sat 
erect, and laughing, answered: 

“Oh, I am quite well, only my nerves 
are ‘overstrurg. A long night’s rest» will 
remedy that"; and of herself she would not 
speak again that night. 

But whilst Mark: slept, she lay hope- 
lessly awake, saying to herself over and 
over again the words inscribed upon that slip 
of paper, 


“Darling Connie,—You see I am still-in the 
flesh, and I could not resist the temptation to 
visit you. I have much to tell you; please meet» 
me:. at, eleyen-thirty to-morrow, morning 
just-beyond. ther copse which: skirts the, plan- 
tatioa west of: the. church.—Always yours, 

6 Win.” 


——ss 


CHAPTER Il. 


In «the morning Abigail-walked—in a 
leisurely fashion to Heronhaye, as thersquire’s 
place’ was’ called. She was brooding. over 
the events of the previous night, and en~ 
deayouring to see how best she could use’ 
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them:to» her own advantage. Suddeniy 
lifting “her eyes she saw-a small, slight 
figure-moving quickly amongst the budding 
alders.- It =was Comie. Now and again 
she: paused and looked round as though 
frightened, and Abigail, screening herself: be- 
hind a huge-holly, watched her progress with 
an evil: ‘smile. 

As Cotinie passed through the plantation, 
she, stooping, followed, treading cautiously 
lest some cracking twig might betray her, 
She entered. the copse.a few moments later 
than. the:,squire’s wife, and. hiding behind 
some low growing bushes, . waited .for .the 
denouement. she felt. must come. 

Connie was.-very. white and nervous; there 
were, dayk«ciscles--beneath her eyes, and her 
whole appearance was.changed. Presently 
there came. the. sound of swift. footsteps, 
then, .a.,.young.fellow stepped. into - the -open 
space,«:and..with -outstretched , arms, cried: 

“Connie!” 

“Ohy+ Wilt. Will} and I thonghtryourdead,” 


came the+answery-as;Connie ,Endersby. yielded { 


herself, to his: embrace. “You. ‘know word 
was sent me to that effect, and then I had 
no news ofyou fer: so, Jong,’ 

“Poor vlitth« girth Yes;. after» my) eseape: 
a feliow-was: found: dead»on the moer, and 
how long he’ had Jain there no ‘one: .knews 
but as ‘his’ complexion-and height tallied with 
mine, he was: buried in: my:name-: I heard 
all this by-chanee;-and then, and only then, 
did I 'feélsafe:: I wonder’ you: recognised me 
last night,°withy»my dyed hair and- my. welb 
grown “beard: Con, I was: half mad; when; 
venturing -to’ meuire-for you, I learned: you 
had quitted the Lysart. I was -afraid- that’ 
my sinthad been visited upon you, and just 
when I-twas in the iowest abyss of despair, I 
met ol@' Flinders, and ‘the told me of your 
marriage. I came down at once.- I felt 1 


must see you, just ‘to assure myself ‘you. |; 
| her sweet fae was -presse@'to his; and Abi- 


loved me ,still, despite all my faults’ and 
follies.” 

“IT can_neyer do. anything but love you,” 
Connie answered, brokenly, . “although . per- 
haps my conduct may. seem to give the. lie. 
to my words. I am _ married naw, and,, oh, 
Will, my,first duty is to my husband. I am 
afraid -he. would. be very angry with me if 
he knew. all..the.. truth. becanse, you see, 
believing you were dead,.I told him nothing.. 
He is.a preud. man, toe, and. although, Jie 
loves: me: dearly, . he..would..not lightly -for- 
give..my,..deeeit,.. or. the.. disgrace. I haver 
brought upen. him... Tellx.me how: tor.help 
you. I will.do-alk, that, lies in--my powers 
but, Wil, oh;. my’ poor Will! I am-~ afraid. 
we may not meet again,--and.you: must-not. 
often”: write,” 

“Then he is more to you, infinitely: mere, 
than: I ever was;” the young: fellow. said, 
jealously, “and ‘yeu are sashamed, of me.” 

“Not ashamed; Willi}; oh, never thal, 
How cand be; remembering why you sinned? 
But—-but—oh, howiican: I make: you under»: 
stand "what itis I mean? I am ‘the ewife: 
of an honourable gentleman, who-has given: 
me all he .has to:give. Surely, however ‘hurt 
and angry you may be, you will: acknowledge: 
my first duty is to him. And.sometimes: 1° 
will writeyou,- and ‘never will I forget you. 
I will ‘keep’ you'-in «my heart; praying: for 
you always; loving ‘you more now ‘than in 
your ‘happier’ days.” 

“Dear” little: woman! It is hard, but ‘it! 
is just. 
you, and so I accept the inevitable with as 


good: graee as I may. But, Con! Con! why~ 


were you in such haste to marry? We' 
might have’been so happy, you and I. Now, 
fin all the world'I stand alone.” 


She would not heed the reproach his tone . 


conveyed, but with her head upon his breast 
questioned: 
“What will you do?” 


I don’t deserve any kindness -from*’ 





“T am~in-treaty for @ situation as secre- 
tary to a company.’ In two*days from now 
I shall know if I am the successful candidate; 
if I am not, the river must be my refuge.” 

“No, no! - Whilst I haye plenty you shall 
not ‘want: But—but; Witt—forgive me— 
how shall you manage about testimenials, and 
what if you should "be recognised?” 

“I have changed a great deal in three 
years, and ft is.easy to augment my disguise 
—a .pair of. spectacles will..work wonders. 
As for testimonials, I had to, buy them; 
that isn’t a difficult matter when one knows 
where to apply.” 

“But, Will;_oh, my- dear Will, it is wrong!” 
she said, with a sigh,.: 

a | don’t intend to starve,” he answered, 
almost sullenly; “and who would employ me 
without a character. It is. of no use. to 
Strain at a .gnat, when, necessity calls on 
you to swallow-a camel.” 

“Poor. Willl. And,..oh! . have. you any 
money?” 

“A little. Oh, never..feax for. me; I am 
all. right.” 

“But: you. cannot, live..on.air;,and even if 
you -getthis situation, you will. not receive 
any. salary-for., atleast. weekw. You. must 


| Meet, me -hexe,-to-mexrow wt the:-same time 


and place asinow;; and & ¢will bring. you 
twenty poundse Nota word-I. can, very 
well spare it, and I shall haye.the; conso- 
lation of knowing you -are, notedestitute.” 
“Yow are an) angel, -Cong:ibut, remember, 
I only accept; it asia loam, and on condition 
that .it involves» you: in: nostroubleywith your 


, husbands I aminet so-aitterly: selfishas to 


win’ comfort ‘at: your expense.” 

“I ‘am perfectly: safej; Mark) is so very, 
very generous to mej-and:now, Will, I must 
go. I datenot ‘risk discevery:: God bless 
and keep-you; deary and bring ycu to happier 
times. Hef arms-were: abouthis neck; ‘then, 


gail,’ knowing’ all it was*necessary “to know 
for'the-carrying out-of her-plot; glided softly 
away: Honestly: she: believed the ‘worst of 


, Connie *Entlersby, and it-was*good to know 


she’ could* pratify her hate by exposing the 
little: traitress. Mark’s pride “was not hidden 


| from.her, or his scorn of anything savcuring 


of deceit. So with ‘a blithe. heart she sat 
down when she reached, home, and. wrote in 
a masculine hand: 

“Tf Mr. Endersbhy. would guard his own, 
and saye his -honourable name from dis- 
grace, let him look well to his wife’s doings, 
Should he -be in, the .copse beyond the plan- 
tation .at,.11.30 to-morrew morning, he.will 
learn, how-. necessary. is: the .warning of a 
true friend.” 

That, noter was.handed. to.Mark: the fol- 
lowing morning, ~just beforesCannie appeared 
in the breakfast.-room,. He read it once 
with frowning brow, and,-his, first thought 
was; to take it to shis wife... Unfortunately 
for both he did not act upon that: thought; 
thenhe, made- as, though to-thrust it into the 
fire; but what satisfaetion-would that bring? 
Should he not» remember, the pwritten. words all 
his: life-long, and could: he- ever trust Connie 


“all in all” whilstthey,dngered in his mind? 


He could not go and boldly ‘accuse her of 
falsehood;:it wasnot:in the:man to be brutal 
tovany: ‘woman;: and ‘them: hei-so; Joved «her, 
he» felt it ‘would almost::kill Lim: if he saw a 
dawning look of . fear: and shame in her 
dark eyes. 

Obviously, there was ‘only'.one -course to 


‘pursues he aust “follow his anomymous cor- 


respondent’s’ advice, and then, if—God help 
himhe’ found’ ‘his- darling “false; he. must 
think .out ‘iz silence and sorrow what was 


best to do. If,‘on the: contrary, this story 


was all a fabrication, he would’ never rest 
until he had discovered and exposed the 
writer, 


‘ 





Presently Connie came down; it struck 
coldly upon him that she had a worn and 
hunted look, and he did not guess how 
much ‘his frigid manner had to do with the 
change apparent -in her. 

“Will you drive with me into Rayensthorpe, 
to-day,” he asked, carefully avoiding meeting 
her eyes. “We could start at eleven.” 

There was a scarcely perceptible paive 
before she replied: 

“Tf you do not greatly object, I woud 
prefer remaining at home; or we could go 
later on if it would suit, you to do so.” 

“It would not,” he answered, icily; for 
surely this. was, in part. a confirmation of the 
story he had heard; never before. had.Connie 
found it irksome.or. inconvenient to.share his 
pleasures.. In an access..of great bitternese, 
he buried himself apparently:.in his news- 
paper; but. all..the while he..was: watching 
her. from, behind it, and he.saw,. her face 
flush and. quiver, then grow. white again 
with. pain,..and, perhaps; fear-of- detection, 
and the man’s strong heart quailed within 
him. 

Breakfast being, ended, he went. out, but. 
at. the door Connie: stayed his passage; usking 
pathetically: 

“Are- yous angry: with> me, Mark? Do 
not you remember you haye not: kissed me 
good-bye ?” 

He felt like.a veritable: Judas as he turned 
and touched: her .brow with his lips, and the 
thought that it might be for the last time 
made his mute caress- solemn as the fare 
well to the dead. It left‘a chit upon Connie. 
and it was very wearily that she went to 
her. room: to prepare’: for -her walk. She 
little guessed as she entered the copse that 
Mark was already there; hating himself for 
the part he was playing, and yet bent upon 
satisfying himself as to her loyalty. 

Slowly she: made her way towards the 
meeting. place, all unconscious that the great 
holly which yesterday had screened Abignit 
now sheltered her husband. He set his teeth 
hard as she went by,.and a bitter oath rose 
to his lips when he saw a.man’s figure ad- 
vancing in the opposite direction. 

So it was.true. Ah! what a fool-he had 
been to marry an actress! What. a fool to 
be. deceived by her gentle. ways and. sweei, 
pale. face! In his honest-love. he had asked 
nothing of .her-past, all he knew was that 
she was an. orphan and_friendless. His. 
heavy eyes rested a moment on the lithe, 
small form, clasped.close in the stranger's 
embrace;, he saw her lift her face to his 
and kiss him with the kiss of love, and the 
light. went. outof his life, his heart lay dead 
within his breast. 

False! well,.it was best he should know her 
as. she was; but what should. hinder hina 
frem slaying. her- lover before her very eyes : 
what vengeance was.not. his by right? 

Then -a sick scorn of himself seized him. 
Let her go. Was she worth a tear, was she 
worth a thought? A thousand times no! 
But then, because he loved her, and she had 
borne his name, he could not put her to open 
shame. There must be no scandal. The: 
would simply ‘part, each going a separate 
way. 

He lifted himself erect then, but his face 
was grey with anguish, and his eyes wet: 
haggard. Quietly he made his way through 
the plantation and towards the house. The 
servants looked curiously at him as he passed 
but. he never heeded their scrutiny. Heari 
and brain alike were charged with the deadly 
burthen of his secret. He reached the 1i 
brary, and there he remained for a space of 
ten minutes; then, going to his own roon, 
he made preparations for a hasty jowney, 
left the note he had written upon his wife's 
dressing-table; then, descending, portmanteau 
in hand, he said to a servant he met upon 
the stairs: “I am called unexpectedly to town 
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tell Mrs. Endersby not to wait luncheon for 
me.” 

So he left his home; he almost wished never 
to enter it again. She had made it so fair, 
what would it be now without her presence? 
And, knowing what he did, it was impossible 
they should live together any more. He 
met Abigail upon his way to the station. 

“Going from home, and alone?” she said, 
gaily, whilst her eyes noted with keenest 
satisfaction the pallor and misery of his face; 
“Mrs. Endersby will be inconsolable.” 

A bitter smile curved his lips. 

“* Absence makes the heart grow fonder,’ ” 
he said, with an attempt at gaiety; “I ex- 
pect to meet with a right royal welcome when 
I return from town.” 

“Going to town,” soliloquized the woman, as 
she went slowly towards her home; “that 
means separation. What next?” 

About half-past twelve Connie returned. 

“Tf you please, ma’am,” said Cawthrop, 
“the master said I was to tell you he had 
to go away unexpected, and you were not to 
wait tunch for him.” 

With a strange and wholly unaccountable 
heart-sinking, Connie went to her room. 
Mark’s note lay upon her table—then he had 
not forgotten to leave her some farewell 
message; Mark never forgot anything that 
might add to her pleasure. So she kissed the 
note before she opened it, and read—but as 
she read her face grew pinched and white, 
& mist was before her eyes, and her breath 
came in great gasps from between her speech- 
lass lips. This is what he had written in the 
bitterness of his spirit: 


“T know all; the disgrace which attaches 
to you, and the shame you have brought 
upon my ancient name. Woman, may God 
forgive you, for I never can! I loved and 
trusted you with my whole heart, J] held 
you purer than the angels, I would have died 
to win you life-long happiness, and you de- 
ceived me. Knowing all, it is impossible 
that we should clasp hands again; and, be- 
cause [ would not have your murder on my 
soul, I leave you. I will make all necessary 
arrangements with Perkins, my _ sclicitor, 
and I enclose his address that you may com- 
municate your wishes through him to me. 
Choose your own place of residence, and, 
although you have shown me no mercy, be 
merciful to yourself; because your wretched 
secret is yet your own, and, despite your sin 
against me, I will say no word that may seem 
to cast a slur upon your fair name. God 
forgive you, and God help me! 

** Marx.” 


Still she stood whilst one might perhaps 
qount ten, then the lithe figure swayed to 
and fro, the white lids fell to veil the anguish 
in the sweet eyes; with a low cry of 
bitterest pain, she reeled forward. “My 
husband! Oh! my husband!” and with those 
words she fell prone to the floor, and there, 
much later, her maid found her, and raised an 
alarm. 


CHAPTER I. 


When at last Connie opened her eyes it 
was to find kind faces bending above her, 
for she was a favourite with all the house- 
hold. As consciousness returned she slowly 
lifted herself on her elbow, and, as slowly 
remembering Mark’s letter, contrived to hide 
it in the folds of her skirts. Then she said, 
in the gentlest of voices: “I am afraid I have 
been very troublesome, and I am sure you 
h@ve all been very kind. I am grateful to 
you, but now I would be alone; perhaps 
I shall sleep—I am so tired. I—I walked 
too far.” 

So they left her alone; but, when she had 
prayed a little, she made no attempt to rest; 





rather, she dragged herself towards her Daven- 
port, and, with a great effort, wrote her 
farewell words to Mark. 


“For tho love you have given me I thank 
and bless you; for the shame I brought upon 
you I pray your pardon. I shall not return 
to trouble you any more; if the trial which 
lies before me proves too great for my 
strength you will hear of my death; on the 
other hand, if I live you will never receive 
news of me. It is better so; I have nothing 
to forgive but all to regret; the fault was 
mine, so let me endure the blame. Good-bye, 
and may God send you forgetfulness of me, 
and freedom from ail claim I may have had 
upon you. ‘Your erring wife, 

**CoNsTANCE.” 

This task being ended, she dressed; and, 
uch to the astonishment of the servants, 
went out, taking nothing with her but her 
note, which was addressed under cover to 
Mr. Perkins. This she posted at the station, 
and then she loitered in the waiting-room, 
until the Birmingham mail arrived. A young 
fellow rushed across the platform into an 
empty third-class compartment. Little Mrs. 
Endersby followed him, and entering made 
a swift gesture, as though imploring silence. 
Not until they had left Clareville a mile be- 
hind did he speak; then he asked, in a be- 
wildered tone: 

“Connie, what does this mean?” 

“It means,” she answered, tragically, “that 
Mark knows all, and has repudiated me. 
Will, I have no one left me now but you.” 

“Are you sure there is no mistake? Let 
us go back together, dear girl, and I will 
plead your cause; it ,is not just that you 
should suffer for my ‘sin. His anger will 
soon be spent, and no one will be more sorry 
than himself for the words he has spoken, 
the undue harshness he has shown.” 

“No,” said Connie, despairingly, “you do 
not understand him nor his family pride; I 
suppose, as we never had any notable an- 
cestors, we cannot comprehend how great is 
the blow I have inflicted upon him. But 
Will, oh! my dear Will, you must never 
blame him; he has been so much more good 
to me than I deserve; I never knew happiness 
until I knew him. For the rest we have 
drifted apart; I can never return to him, 
knowing how hateful my deceit is in his 
eyes. And so let us work, live, or starve 
together, and God grant the end may come 
soon; if you love me you will say amen to 
that prayer.” 

He leaned forward and kissed her. 

“But for your misery I should rejoice 
in any accident that gave you back to me,” 
he said, “and in time you will learn to be 
content, because I swear before high Heaven 
to labour to make you s0,” 

She forced her poor pale lips to smile; 
and then she asked: ; 

“You are fully resolved to settle in Bir- 
mingham ?” 

“If I obtain the desired post; I am afraid 
the life will seem very poor to you after the 
luxurious one you have been living.” 

“I crave for nothing but peace and se- 
clusion,” she answered, sadly. 

* * . e 

The following morning Mark sought out 
his solicitor; Mr. Perkins, who remembered 
the sweetness of Connie’s face and manner 
when he had seen her directly after her 
marriage, greeted the ynhappy husband with 
a strange mixture of reserve and sympathy. 

“T have here,” he said, “a letter from Mrs. 
Endersby, which I trust may explain the 
mystery; for, used as I am to studying 
the seamy side of nature, I can hardly be- 
lieve your wife is at fault, however great the 
evidence may be against her. Read your 
letter, and tell me what you wish to do in the 
matter.” 





Mark carried OConnie’s note to a distant 
window, and read it through again and again, 
as though he could not easily understand its 
meaning. Then, slowly turning, he said: 
“This is practically a confession of guilt; all 
mediation would be vain, and worse than 
vain. I shall not use it against her, I— 
the man who loved her—will not bring her 
to open shame. Draw up the deed I en- 
trusted to you, and then, if ever want stares 
her in the face, at least she will know where 
to turn for help.” 

“And you, what will you do?” questioned 
the solicitor, pitifully; now his faith a little 
shaken in Connie’s integrity. 

“I shall go home again,” Mark answered 
heavily, “I cannot face the bitter truth too 
soon; and you, Perkins, will faithfully guard 
my secret and hers.” 

“You may depend upon me,” and then he 
added to himself, as Mark went slowly away: 
“Poor fellow, he’s dreadfully hard hit, and 
things look extremely black against Mrs. 
Endersby, but surely no woman with such 
pure eyes could play so black a part? Well, 
I congratulate myself upon my _ bachelor- 
hood.” 

Mark went back to Heronhaye, braving 
the curious glances of neighbours and friends, 
the half-veiled supervision of his servants; 
and all Olareville was agog with the news 
that the Squire and his lady had quarrelled. 

“Mutual incompatibility of temper” was the 
cause alleged for the separation, and how it 
came about no one knew, save Abigail, but 
it began to be whispered that little Mrs. En- 
dersby had been indiscreet, to say the least 
of it, and that Mark had in his anger utterly 
repudiated her. : 

“Could one wonder?” asked Abigail, scorn- 
fully, of those she entertained at high tea, 
“It was a wellknown fact that Connie Car- 
roll was quite of the people, and had been 
on the stage since her ninth year. Mark 
had been mad to marry her; but, of course, 
his remedy lay now im his hands.” 

But the Squire took no steps to free him- 
self; no one ever heard him speak of Con- 
nie either in praise or blame; but the change 
in his appearance testified only too plainly 
to the weight of his woe. 

He was cruelly aged; the dark hair was 
threaded now with silver, the oncé bright 
eyes were haggard and sunken, and even 
hig voice was changed. : 

“He is heart-broken,” was the common 
verdict, and Abigail, hearing, set her teeth 
hard upon her proud underlip, and vowed 
inwardly that comfort should come to him 
through herself. She had grown sweet and 
sympathetic towards him in the past dreary 
weeks, and one day, when she met him in 
the house of a mutual friend, she ventured 
to say: i 

“How long must we lament the change 
we see in you? Is all y ur life to be made 
dark because of a false woman?” 

His weary eyes met hers a moment, then 
strayed to that little glimpse of coppice, 
where faith and love had died so cruel a 
death; then he answered, hoarsely, 

“That woman was and is my wife; she held 
my heart in her hand, and when she cast it 
aside it broke.” . 

“No,” said Abigail, sharply, “hearts are 
made of sterner stuff than that—or—or mine 
would long since have broken. Why do you 
look at me so strangely? Don’t you think 
I, too, have my share of sorrow? But women 
are braver than men, and I should have 
thought Mark Endersby too proud to siffer 
a foolish woman to ruin all his prospects, all 
his life.” 

“You do not understand what she was to 
me, Abigail; or to what depths of woe I 
have fallen. How should you? There, let 
it pass; all the talking in the world will not 
undo the past, or restore my lost happiness 
and faith to me.” 
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She, leaning’ nearer, laid one shapely hand 
upon his arm; her breath came gaspingly, 
as she said: 

“You are young yet, and there are those 
who love you and are worthy of your love, 
She has no longer any claim upon you; you 
may obtain your freedom when you will.” 

He looked fully into her flashing eyes, 
and, reading there the truth she no longer 
cared to conceal, quietly disengaged himself 
from her hold, saying in a voice so cold it 
chilled her very heart: : 

*“T am old fashioned in my ideas and prin- 
ciples, and I maintain that it is not well for 
man to put asunder those whom God has 
joined together. Neither would I offer any 
woman, even could I trust her, the sem- 
blance of a love which would be mockery 
to her and shame to me Only her death 
can set me free, and I wish to God she had 
died before she so sorely sinned against her- 
self and me.” 

Abigail stood white and shivering beside 
him, for years and years she had striven to win 
his love, and how useless that striving had been 
she now for the first time realized. Once, 
twice, she essayed to speak, but as often 
her pale lips refused to do her bidding. Then, 
with a mighty effort, she controlled herself 
sufficiently to say: ' 

“Better women than Constance Endersby 
would have given their lives just to feel for 
one blissful month that the love she trampled 
under foot was theirs. Oh! with all my 
heart I pray she may suffer as she deserves 
te suffer; that sooner or later this ill-starred 
passion of yours shall die the death it should 
have died months ago!” 

She was magnificent in her wrath and pain; 
her beauty had never taken such a form in 
his long experience of her; so might Cleo- 
patra have looked and spoken when she be- 
lieved herself forgotten of Anthony for 
Octavia; but it repelled him. 

“We will agree to forget this conversa- 
tien,” he answered, wearily, “but first, let 
me say, that despite her sin against me, and 
the heavy load of dishonour and despised 
love I must bear all my life through, I 
never can forget what once she was to me, 
or take another woman in her place,” and 
then, before she could answer, he left her 
side, and she saw him mingling with the 
other guests. 

She sank down upon @ seat, her white 
hands clenched in the folds of her silken 
gown. She had humbled herself and for 
neught; she had allowed him to see into the 
inmost recesses of her heart, and the know- 
ledge that he despised her for this lack 
of womanly pride was worse than death to 
her. 

She had loved him so long, so long!—ever 
since she had been @ tall girl of seventeen, 
and she had suffered so sorely. She could 
not, she would not give up all hope yet of 
winning him; and yet—and yet—what ground 
had she for hope? She went home that 
night with an awful sense of defeat weigh- 
ing upon her, and a heart full of wrath 
against # world which, fair to others, was 
not fair to her. . 

And to all Mark’s inquiries concerning 
his wife no answer came. It was as though 
the grave had swallowed her up. The 
months came and went, the seasons changed, 
but no change came into his darkened life. 
Sometimes he repented him of his hastiness, 
thinking, after all, Connie might have been 
able to explain if she would, but when he 
read her note again he could come to no 
other conclusion than his early one. But 
deep down in his heart he pitied her. Per- 
haps her early training had been bad; it 
may have been that she had suffered poverty 
and hardship, until she grew covetous of 
riches and position, and thought that they 
would compensate her for the loss of love; 





and it may be this stranger was the lover 
of her childhood and youth. He—Mark— 
would know him again should they chance 
to meet, and with him he would have his 
reckoning. 

He now carefully avoided Abigail on every 
possible occasion, although when they did 
meet her manner gave not the least hint 
of any embarrassment, or of a warmer feel- 
ing than that of friendship. At Clareville, 
little Mrs. Endersby was all but forgotten; 
even the gossips ceased to tell her story 
to new arrivals, and her fate was wholly 
shrouded in mystery. 

Once it chanced that business took Mark 
to Birmingham, and there was scarcely a 
street or lane he left unexplored in his 
vain search for Connie. He could not bear 
to think that, while he lived in luxury, she 
might even need the bare necessaries of 
life; no sin of hers could make him for- 
get that from a world of women he had 
chosen her for his wife. He had traced her 
to the dingy, factory-ridden city; but beyond 
the fact that she had reached there safely 
he could learn nothing. Still he loitered 
at his hotel; and one day he saw before him 
a familiar figure. He was quite sure that 
the man in advance was the stranger 
he had seen with Connie, and he hastened 
after him. But at a street corner he paused 
to look round, and by the start he gave, 
Mark felt the recognition was mutual. Then, 
just when he hoped that he was about to 
receive some news of his wife, the man 
doubled, and was lost to him in the crowd. 
And, though he lingered many days, he saw 
no more of him, nor could he discover the 
least clue to Connie’s hiding place. 

Then he went to town, but the manager 
of “The Lysart” told him that Miss Carroll 
had never applied for a re-engagement, and 
he did not really know if she still lived. That 
question at least was assured on his re- 
turn to Heronhaye, where he found a letter 
awaiting him; and despite all that had come 
and gone, his heart leapt up within him 
as he recognised the delicate handwriting of 
his wife. With fingers that trembled so 
they could hardly perform their duty, he 
tore open the envelope, and drawing out 


the enclosure read: 


“My beloved,—I have heard that of late 
you were in Birmingham, and I would have 
given all the remainder of my poor life but 
to ‘have seen y.u once again; but that can 
never be, and it is perhaps cruel and foolish 
to recall myself so forcibly to your mind. 
— I could not resist the temptation assail- 
ng me to send you some message of 
enduring love. God bless you and tea 
you, must ever be the prayer of your loving 
wife, **ConniE,”’ 


This was not the letter of a guilty woman. 
What did it all mean? Had there been 
some grievous mistake which could easily 
have been remedied had he only been more 
patient? And, then, as he thought of that 
scene in the copse, of Connie lying in the 
stranger’s warm embrace, he hardened his 
heart, and, tossing aside her letter, he gave 
himself up to bitterest reflections. He made 
one last attempt, however, to discover her 
whereabouts, but, finding it vain, he gave 
up all hope, and settled down despairingly 
in the house she once had made so glad. 

Her rooms were fast closed; &s she left 
them so they remained, no one being al- 
lowed to enter them. The dust gathered 
thick upon the blue and silver hangings;_the 
dainty trifles she had prized were almost 
worthless now through long neglect, and in 
the crystal vases the dead daffodils hung 
their faded heads. The last book she had 
read lay open upon 4 little table, and she 





had faintly marked the last verse on the 
page: 


“Lie still, lie still, my breaking heart; 
My silent heart, lie still and break— 
Life and the world, and mine own self, 

are changed 
For a dream’s sake, 


Had she any ided when she read those 


words of the separation and misery which 
were to ensue ? 

With & groan he had turned away fom 
what had once seemed a sanctuary to him, 
and locking the doors, threw the kcys 
away, lest he should be tempted once agaiz 
to enter, and so waken his woe to keener 
life. Why should he remember her, the 
woman who had never deserved his love 
and trust; whose foul sin had stained his 
ancient name, and made his life a burden 
almost too heavy to be borne? She was 
worse than dead to him—oh, immeasurably 
worse. By her own evil deed she had dug a 
gulf between them which nothing could 
ever bridge over! She was a creature for 
all good women to avoid. Oh! better—far 
better that he had seen her lying with her 
sweet eyes closed for ever to the blessed 
light of day, with white roses on her quiet 
breast and the perfect majesty of death. 
upon her silent face. Then, though he 
must have gone mourning for her all his 
days, tind his life must, at best, have been 
a@ broken one, his heart would not have been 
filled with bitterness and despair; because, 
once again, in a fairer home, he and she 
would stand together in the clear light of 
Heaven’s own love. 

And whilst he dwelt broodingly over his 
grief and dishonour, Will and his companion 
by means of the forged character 
had settled at Birmingham, where he, at 
least, had succeeded beyond his highest 
hopes. He had obtained the post he coveted, 
his employers none the worse for that de- 
ceit. He was honestly determined to live 
down the past, and he had no fear of recog- 
nition from the police’ authorities; he was 
so changed, both really and artificially, that 
it would have taken a very clever man in- 
deed to guess he was the convict who had 
so daringly escaped. The once golden hair 
was black now, and the fair skin dyed & 
rich olive. Fortunately, this was not at 
variance with his dark brown eyes; and, as 
the result of rheumatic fever, contracted 
during his homeless state, he walked with 
a somewhat marked limp. 

In the name of William Thaxter he 
entered upon his duties, and as Willfam 
Thaxter he secured apartments for himself 
and Connie, whom he described as his sister, 
and wife of a sea captain. She went by the 
name of Mrs. Lester. 

In silence @nd sorrow she settled down to 
her new life. She was very ailing, ind 
there were times when, looking at her, Wilf 
felt a queer lump rise in his throat as he 
thought that soon he must lose her, the 
only friend he conld call his own. Then 
her baby was bom, and for a while it was 
thought that she must die; but, perhaps, 
the very knowledge of her child’s friendless 
and helpless condition. helped to save her 
life; for she crept back from the gates of 
death, and slowly, very slowly, recovered 
something of her old strength and likeness. 

“Will,” she said, one day, “I want to 
help you; it is not right that baby Snd I 
should be such a burden to you, and one 
day you may want to marry.” 

“I do not consider you a burden; and what 
man with a secret like mine dare ask any 
woman to share his life; you forget, dis- 
covery might ensue any moment. There,” 
as a shadow crossed her face, “let us agree 
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to forget the past, and'leb me hear no more 
foolish talk about your being a burden.” 

“But, Will, I must speak, and I must 
work. Whilst'I lie’ here, I falto thinking, 
thinking) thinking; until [-am! half'med with 
pait-and longing. | You! are-so» good; so very 
goo to me; but, dead, no one can éver-be quite 
what he was to me, and I want'to forget a 
little if I cam, and in work there lies my only 
hope,” 

“You are!not! strong! enough to: return! to 
the siage, and that in itself would: be risky” 

“IT never thought of doing so; it would 
make him-very angry; he had a great:many 
prejudices''to evercome~ before he could re~- 
solve to. marty’ an~iacttess;. I wonder why 
the -world-is so-cruel to us; we-are not» worse; 
I think, than! other’ women, Then: againj,' 
WALT never-should be -a suceess; I havernot, 
enotgh talentj. so I thought if I couldeorty: 
establish a day school, I. might, perhaps, doe 
very Wi. I spoke to Mrs: Fry about it 
yesterday; and she was-‘very hopeful.” 

“So you consulted’ the landlady’ in pree” 
ference tome?” 

“You are not angry? I knew you would 
object” at first,’ and. I thoughther support 
would (ber pledsant.'! You: see; I was*always« 
& moral coward) She has promised that*her 
thréer grand’ chikiren’ shall be aniong my!) 
first. scholars; 

“IT am‘ afraid you will find it very ‘arduéus: 
work, ' but! you must’ please yourselfy if if is 
toongreat'a strain: upon’ you 1 shall ‘instst: 
that you discontinue it.” 

“And T agree*to 'that; I owe so much’ to 
yous and little “Mark.” 

So’ @onnie made her venture; and was more’ 
successful than she had ever daré@ to ‘hope: 
Mrs. “Fry had: enlisted’ the sytnpathies" ‘of 
several of her friéuds,' and as there wets mary”: 
parents: who Objected to! thei Scheok- Boards! 
the little school grew and: flourished, so “that 
atthe ¢lose of twovyears! Connie felt proudly: 
shéeo'was" a self-supporting woman.’ Then’! 
too} her: pupils» adored’ her; and the: few 
parents ‘td whom ‘she was known personally 
pitied her because! the. sailor husband had 
never returned; and it was not ‘really: known’: 
whether-‘he. bad. deserted- her’ or was-lest-at 
Fea, 

But another cruel blow yet awaited Conriie;! 
she had ‘had occasioti to ‘go: into »the'city; 
and ‘it so chaneéd that Abigail. Venhe, «who 
was on-her way! to Cliften,;* was contpelled’ 
to - wait- two» hours~ for’ her trait, Always 
restless,’ doubly. so now; when ‘all ‘hope of 
winning Mark was gone, she-could' not Tremein’ 
in the waiting-room,-but,: bidding: her~maid 
keep .watehand ward over. her. numerous 
boxes, made her. -way into the busy streets; 
when she saw before her a figure that-had- 
a familiar look: For a moment she-was so 
startled. that she was incapable of speech 
or movement, and one or two people looked 
curiously at. this tall, stately -womam who 
looked as though about to faint. Then, with ; 
passion te scorn of her weakness, she conquered: 
it, and followe@ in Connie’s wake carefully: 

Her victim -never. turned. her: head,: but 4 
weupon hcr way; speaking to none,- pausing 
to Plane e in none ef the attraetive windows; 
and Abigail held on her way with. hate in: 
her dark’ heart. She-remembered now that; 
thréigh the gossip of the servants it -had 
transpired that when Mark was so long from 
home he had. been mostly at Birmingham, 
wheété he beliéved jis wife ‘was hidden;. what 
a fool*she’ had been not to follow in his 
track. 

Présently Connie turned- into-a side street, 
consisting ‘mdstly of lodging-houses; and- 
pauging at one of thése, rang for admisson. 
Abigail dréw back into an archway, and 
watched’ whilé Codtitiie passed in, she pre- 
ently appedaritig at an opén window with a 
littfé’ ‘child"'in ‘he. artis.’ Then’ she . went 








away, and, finding she did not return, Abigail 
ventured out of her hiding-place, 

One. swift glance at the windows. of -the 
house exactly opposite: Connie’s residence 
told her that lodgings were to be obtained. 
She ran up the. steps and rang the bell; 
being admitted by the obséquious landlady, 
whose respect was won by the iich clothes 
she wore. She explained that she was tra- 
velling, but an accidetit comipelléd* her “to 
remain at Birmingham fora few days; could 
she have apartments for herself and “maid? 
She might require them for only forty-eight 
hours, but she was quite willffig’ to pay a 
month’s rent in advance. 

The woman eagerly. closed with. the offer, 
her eyes sparkling greedily as Abigail told 
out the gold pieces. It was not a part of 
Miss Venne’s programme t0 be discovered by 
Conni¢; who, in alarm, might také ‘to “flight; 
#0, begging that 4 cab might’ be sent for, 
she” waited with her eyés fixéd ‘watchfully 
on the opposité windows; and; the ‘veliicle’ 
arriving, entered swiftly and unseen, ‘ and’ 
drove’ back ‘to -the ‘station, where «she found 
her’ maid nearly’ franti¢, for” the’ trditr’ by 
which they’ should hayé gone'‘had but’ just 
statted: * 

“Oh! miss;” she ‘cried; “it is not my’ fault, 
really I’ve beén looking’ everywhete for ‘you, 
ané the’ train just steaftietl ‘out as I caught 
sight ‘of ‘you: I don’t know if ‘we ean’ get’ 
to Clifton’ tonight.” 

“We are not ‘going; Mattia; I havé changed: 
my mind; and taker apartments’ ‘here’ for: a 
few days.' Whén we have’ made’s few pur- 
chases ‘we will drive’'to then; but it will! 
nots be necessary: to take all! our ‘boxes; get 
those -weodo not require: booked” 

And them sherwérit away to ‘the! Telégraph 
Office; and -wiretl to ‘her’ frientls»that' unfore- 
seen- business compelled her to -postpond’ her 
visit: at least for a few days, but shevwould 
comifiunicaté ‘with. them am¢re!'fully’on! ithe 
morrow.' 

Then; when dusk had. fallen; she’and Maria 
went to’ their | apartments; Cormile’s ‘blinds 
were drawn; and nothing ‘further was seen 
of her that) night: 

Abigaikrwas up ‘earty in ‘the’ morning, “and 
having ‘despatched: her: maidj» who! was un- 
known’ to ‘little Mrs. Endersby, being’ a fresh 
importation, for papers, she!sat down’ beside 
the window, and, screening herself behind 
the - tapestry curtains, watched. the opposite 
house’ with- the pertinacity of # | deteetive. : 

Presently, chikiren- began -to arrive in such: 
numbers’. that she came- to the conclusion 
that‘a school was. “kept” there; but through- 
out. the .morning .she. saw no least sign- of 
Connie; and the.day went by. drearily- enough:: 
Then came evening,,and. with: it her reward; 
the man. she. had..scen in’ the..copse - with 
her -rival. knocked, and was admitted. by 
her.. 

Abigail drew her breath sharply, but con- 
trolled herself, for at- this moment the Jand- 
lady entered with a, letter. 

“T have been watching. the- houses and the 
passers-by, for want of ‘better amusement,” 
she said, graciously; “I suppese: my journey 
tired me, forr { have had no inclinatien to 
go: out today. By .the» way,..Mrs. . Nevitt, 
who is that .extremely - nice-looking: lady. I 
saw at the door just-now?” 

“Oh! that is» Mrs, Lester,. ma’am; and 
she’s. a widow. 
was. ® sea.captain, but. I don’t know "how 
true it is, because, yoursee, I never associate 
with her landtady—she’s chapel aud I’m 
church. . That. gentleman you saw come. in 
is her brother; Mr.--Tnaxter, and he’s won- 
derful forid of -her and her little - boy, .which 
was born after she came here. He’s.a clerk, 
or something of thé. kind, and she keeps 
school.” 

Miss Venne dismissed the subject as though 
it had no further interest for ber; Lut. she 





I’ve heard say-her husband. 








never relaxed: her watch on Number Twehty; 
and- on Saturday she. saw Connié go out ac- 
companied by her child. Shé put on her 
bonnet hastily, .end, much to Mrs. Nevitt's 
surprise, crossed. the road, and. was admitted 
by. Mrs. Fry. hefselt.- 

“T have. come,on-.@ painful .errand,!’. she 
said, with .a commiserating -look at the: land- 
lady;.“from all that.-I have.heard of .you I 
an..convinced -you-are-& most respectable and 
meritorious. person, and -are. wholly., unaware 
of the true character of. two of .your. lodgers: 
at least—Mr.. Thaxter -and. the self-styled-Mrs. 
Lester:” 

“Oh! I beg,your pardon, ma’am;I couldn’é, 
believe il ofveither.. They've lodged. with. me : 
a long time now,’and Fve got quite to. like. 
them. She’s as‘mice a-lady as-ever stepped,: 
and no oneicould)be more-fond-of ‘her. than-her 
brother,” 

“Her. brether,? in aceents- of. finest..scorn, 
“that man is not her brother.’ Sheris a 
worthless, shani¢less. -woman,- who has: broken 
her -husbanél’s heart-| and--ruined- his -home. 
She-is unfit’ te :-breathe-the same. -air.-with + 
women like -yourself;-: Do-E not: know, when 
it was I whe brought-home:her. guilt. to her? 
She could» notifaee,the -dreadful.. truth, and » 
flé@> with (the-man you cal Thaxter.. Thad 
is more than two years ago,, and: I. lost.all 
trace of her; untid-coming-by accident to: lodge 
with Mrs. Nevitt, I saw-her: pass:in here; and 
I was-indignant-.that.she. should. shelter: her- 
self beneathian thonest--roof,” 

Mire Fry looked tearful; she’-had+been* so. 
honestly. fond of: Cohnte and: her babyy) butt 
she was angty;\ too} atid 'shé wondered what- 
the elders of her ché&peb«wouldosdyshould 
they” learn ‘this, evil -story:” In--an ;instant 
her! min@ wadsranadéstups, It | would: be a 
distitiet ‘loss to -herp-bub her: lodgers «should: 
go. Unfortuhatelyjo Will always paid: a) fort- 
night in advanice, iandras'ishe coul-not afford 
to return the monefy !: they mustristagecom » 
until’ them 

Without Knowing it; tob, shé was w Pharisees’ 
one*of thoseready’ to ‘cast the first'stone at: 
a sinner, sayifig 48’ shédid sor “Let-bes it 
is the just punishment for the erirte;‘she has: 
falléh, let‘no man’ or’ worttan stretch outa 
hand to lift’ her fron¥ theanire.” 

She'Jooked up with 4 flash*in her ‘eyes. 

“They shall govat thé tendcof the fortight'- 


“if this story is true; as a guarantee of good» 


faith you will tell mevyour nathe ?” 

“T am‘ calléd Miss Vetine;” answered Abi-+: 
gail, who cared very littl even if“Connie~ 
learned the part! she played Tellme! why you: 
will countenance suelr' peeplé for-a moment, 
after you! have! learhed:the-truth? Is’ it be- 
cause; like -myselfytheyr have -prepaid- you 
Yes? Allow me to free you from your pain. 
ful position.” 

And,-smiling'-a little ironically. over. Mrss: 
Fry’s remonstranee, shor inquired - the “sum- 
necessary. to 'make-goed+the other’s loss; and 
generously, supplementing: it, departed: with. a 
light, hearty because she would.now. be: wit- 
ness :to Connie’s. ignominious eviction. 

After -a lengthened absence Connie re- 
turned home, .being quickly followed by 
Will; and then, feeling all further conceal- 
ment was unnecessary, Abigail.swept aside 
the curtains, and..stood, a superb figure, be~ 
foré.the open window. 

Meanwhile Mrs. -Fry followed her, lodgers 
upstairs, and, ‘without. knocking,. entered. 

“I must beg you,” she said,.“to leave my - 
house: to-night; I do- not. harbour.-shameless 
men and women; I am a respectable person, 
and I mean to keep my house respectable. 
There’s your fortnight’s rent, and. it’s glad 
I am to be able to give it you. And now, 
Mrs. Lester, Thaxter, or whatever you may 
choose to call yoursélf, you had. best. be 
quick in geftiig your things together, or 

I'll’ feel ‘myself obliged’ to’ put thém out.” 

Cohnié had statted’. to her feet, clutching . 
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her childsrclose to -her- breast; and ‘now she 
pambtedr-out: | 

“Mrs. Bry; care’ you: mad \ that :youoinsult: 
us thus?d Of! whatedo ! you: aceuse me? ° 

“Ohb @ tguilty™ conscience needs’ nev ac« 
cuser, and it’s not for me:ito tel yow:all: 
thateyout ared’ | 

“Silence, woman!” cried Will,)in a white 
fury; '“Howrdaretyou ‘address! such iangeage 
to Mrst Leatert: I willtmake yousprove yours 
hideouscslamters; ‘I williecaloin thepolies tov 
prevent¢his illegal ousting frotm our lodgings. 

“Welylisiryuif yowrlike:you -mayy I have: 
nothing to fear. It's best known to .younselt» 
if you tanrsey the!same witletruths” 

Oonnie'sclung to hiiaodin wilddstiifrigtib;| 
not: kuowingy howemuch Mrs. Fry hadilearned : 
of thespastii 

“Qhbeteteusogo, (-Will;! let us: deaves this 
dreadfuky womani®: Dearne Wit)” as«ihisnchin-y 
sunki«mthis breasts ‘docnot«mind whatcsher 
says, » only} conte cawayy’”? 

And his tongue was tied: witht thelawfal// 
recollettiononof that lifevfromi which he had: 
escapedprtositwhich he)«mustralmest’ surely: 
returmrifvhe ventured >to aim his grievances: in 
any court Of zjustice}«some minion ef the: laws 
would! recognise: anda ‘diseover him: lawyers 
haversadh (a way of worming:icut one’s mest 
hiddén-seeretss. andi how! rcouldsheo rwetlh= acs J 
countdorhthe:wholeof his:life?- 

Soj with a muttdredi curse,.hecthrust:Pack: | 
the money which Mrs. Fry hadmplacéésbe>: 
fore hima 

“Keep it,” Hensaid =“ whatever: we may sbes< 
we have not daliénoso-low as: to ‘acceptoyour!; 
chavitgu;iw Now; you wilh help: Mra: Lester to 
packy amb under «my )tupervisien—I- do nose!) 
care to have her insulted a secondctimefbyr} 
yous then youswilbrcalina cab, anddwe-will 
leave yotréoitheenjoymenti of your: eminentlyt+| 
respectable and Pharisaicab establishment.” 

Something ‘in: his: tone:and look, cowed: ther 
womargcand sherwent:to do hisy bidding; hea! 
keeping close by throughout. But Constia»| 
wouldoacoepti nothing: from:-her! hands; ;eoldly 
and’ prowl lycshe:disdaimed assistance: in path « 
ing little «Mbrk’si-belonginugs: » 

“Soerueh a womans”, she said, shalintoveko 
nothiagzbelongingy to my) bey;nit would -be-aany 
ill omensdo chim.’b) 

And isomthey>:took » their :ignoméinions. dor «| 
parturesi asoshersteppetl into *the cab. some.) 
instinct ‘eompelled Monnie to glaneerati the-| 
opposite wiadews,aiid:ishe’ saw> the: handsome, 
fiendishiv face, of «A bigaik smilitgydown upowm, 
her. 

“ Looky Will, it i6 my2»enemy) A bigaik Verne! 

I might-haveutraced her: workin this.* 

AnéfWilltiookedjr-but: so. fleatingywas the 
climpse hescaught ofthe smiling .woman, that, 
he would(havexfound it very diffienlt torre-s 
cognise her should they chancento meetq 
again. : 

And» now~warese: they question ) where . they “ 
should -dodgeisthatynight; :andpresentiy «they, 
elicited from the cabman, that: his -guv’nor?;* 
had a couplerof spare-rooms,whick they-goukd 
have» by; paying,.a deposit, . “and. you .ain’t 
obliged «to» stop if they don’t suity” said. 
cabby,;;‘you cam just; be keeping a look-out), 
for others.”, 

They. swere. glad..of any shelter, for. little, 
Mark -was;fractious; and..Connio: was half dead. 
with shame..and~- pain;;.and not, all Will's | 
loving ..words,,could:. rouse. her froma. her..de- 
pression. . 

Of - course. her..school ;was:.lost, and she] 
felt that even had.she. the heart.to .establish: ; 
another she should-.never succeed, begause 
the fear..of recognition by. some. of .Mrs.., 
Fry’s friends would be .ever. before her, 

They found new lodgings with quiet people,.4 
but Connie never could be persuaded. to gos] 
out; she had a neryous horror of the, , noisy, J 
streets, and daily she grew so frail and anxious 
that Will was alarmed. for her. 

“Oh!-let us get. away,” she cried one day, 





in an almost hysterical fashion; “I cannot 


bear to’ remain here longerj°one “day they 
will find you and take you from us, and ‘that 
will -breals my ‘heart, 

He soothéé hier ‘as best he might; promising 
that- he! would’ endeaveur’to find-a: situation 
in'‘some other places for indéédy although 
he! showed» nothing ‘ef ' this;he® was“ anxious, ' 
too, for -his“own safety.’ Doably anxious: now: 
that ‘he! only: stood between» Commie; her boy, 
and ‘poverty. « 

“I have paid the full penalty of my crime;” 
he thought, “row I) willege-freés I never -will 
be taken “alive! But’ my*poor< girl,’ my 
poer girl; what an awful! bli@At?d have: been 
upon « your: life 
forwhat'l can but’ condemm” 

But’ Connie, inher tetidé® woman’s. love, 
never upbraided~’ him: with ‘thé: past. 


_— 


CHAPTER ‘IV.’ 

It mow''became Will's’ constant’ endeayour 
to fulfill his “promise -to Comnie;vand he: was 
more’ suceessfabthan he’: believed sit: possible 
tobe Suwitiyvhisucky. star wasein the as- 
cendant, when he applied for and» obtained 
thé postof secretary ‘to ‘a fowrishing: railway 
company “in' London, provided « that-his« testi- 
monials were without flaw. 
ployers’ were ‘pleased to -write:most ‘favour- 
ably of hiin+his talents ‘and “his :personal 
character—sothat ‘in Jess~thain «two amonths 
after Abigail’s' cowardly’ blow~‘ he: had re- 
moved “his little '-famity-to’town.: But so 
great’ had’ been’ Odunie’s ‘scare;that’ he’ soon 
saw she*woutd Riaveno-rest'so“fong as they 
remained in’ Engiand, and ‘so’ he* spoke of 
emigrating: , Shé" listened’ with’: a faint 
heart, because . whole seas must roll bebween 


Mark and herself if their plans .took form ~ 


and shape; but. she’ raised no. objection, only 
she, said, wistfully; 

“You willbe giving up a great deal, for 
me—a certainty for an uncertainty.” 

“We> will, not. talk “about. that;. I am not 
afraid of work,,.only, dear, you must have 
patience,, and. wait. until I. dave saved .the 
necessary, funds,, In..a year, at.the mest, 
we might. start.?, 

So long,as he lived, Will never forgot those 
weary months of. waiting, when daily Connie 
seemed ..to. grow anore. weale and, frail;. when 
from..being swift.of. .fogt--she..could, scarcely 
crawl .about .the.pretty flat heshad engaged 
forher, at..Kensington., 

Oh fo a mederates sharerofe-this: world’s 
goods!+not fotohimselfp-but fenrthis woman 
who had Horne albyso ybravely for! his: sake, 
who; forohist sake, wasi ans outcast and an 
alien from: hernhome.. Hawohei pinched and 
scraped,: how the denied) himself ‘every luxury 
and many :mecessaries;);in. order ito: hasten 
the! hour: of: theis departure; andsat the close 
of the -thirds year drom'Comie® flight he 
felt that the! hour ‘had at last’come:: He: sent 
in his resignation, whieh was“aecepted with 
regret by his empl¢yers, for he! had proved 
himself trusty and cupablés it woerldbe hard 
to supply his place. Then-he made his way 
toa shipping’ « office, afterwards’: turning 
homeward with a thoughtfu® face. He 
foimd Connie lying’ upon-a ‘couch, drawn 
up» before’.a window; she+»was worn with 
illness ‘ant trouble;' but: her-eyeswere gentile 
as ever, and the’ ‘smile~ which ‘lit’ ‘up her 
pale faee~ as sheowelcomed hitn was full of 
tenderness: 

“Well, Con,” he said, cheerfully, “it is all 
settled; I have sent in my resignation, and 
taken out berths in the Etruria, which sails 
for Brisbane in_a month., Out there we shall 
be free from this haunting dread; and the 
voyage will’ quite*set' youwp, you poor, 
pale ‘little woman. You areonly' a ghost 
of. your «old ‘selfj but we mean to remedy 


Méty fete pardon me'- 


His present» em- 





that. It makes-a coward of me to see you 
suffer so cruelly, and to know that I am the 
cause of it all.” 

“Poor old Will,” she answered, gently, “1 
wish you would,-resolve to put that thought 
from you. See”—-+rying to draw him te 
lighter subjects—“see what a pretty coat 
[I have been making for little, Mark, in view 
of our journey. Did. you supposo I was 
such a very clever .modiste?._ Out there I 
may be able to turn my newly discovered 
talent to some. use. I should not like to 
keep school again.” 

She was talking quickly. Will thought, 
and thought rightly, that she did so. in the 
fear that her courage , would fail her, ard 
his own face darkened. 

“T ought never to haye discovered myselé 
to you,” he said. “I was a brute; te do it.” 
One white hand stole out to caress his. 

“Won't you,ever cease -grieving for: nw? 
There, do not,speak. of the past; it is for the 
future we must prepare.” 

“Yes, and the time is so short, it does not 
leave us very. much leisure; Con, but I 
think we shall manage, to wind .up our 
affairs. satisfactorily; they are. not very com- 
plicated.. And over in a new land: we will 
begin.a new and, I trust,.a happier life.” 

Then, suddenly, she put up her white 
hands} to hide her whiter face, and burst 
into the, weak tears of one.long sick. The 
child continued his... play,, bub. the man 
gathefed her. into. his, arms,,and. in his 
eyes there was_a look of renunciation. 

“What is it,.Connie?. Is it too great a 
wrench for you to leave England and: him?” 

“Don’t mind me,” she sobbed; “I am 
weak ‘and foolish.- At times it seems to me 
that I must die of my pajn and. longing. 


I am not: ungrateful to you, or unmindful of., 


my child} but—but—oh, Will, Will! it breaks 
my heart to think I ‘shall never see him 
any more.” 

“It puzzles me,” said. Will, “why women 
should be so loyal to men. whe treat. thena 
so ill; after all, Con, youns. was.a very venial 
error, though. he punished. it so. severely— 
and yet. you love him.” 

“He is my husband, and the. father of my 
child,” she said, simply. Then ‘suddenly 
she clung about him, crying, “Tell me 
what to do? 
Must I go away, and never see him through 
all ‘the years that may, remain. to me? , It 
is not right; it is not just, that I should rob 
him of his heritage, and leave his. father 
desolate. Do not you think that. because 
once Mark loved .me he will love our 
boy—he, at least, has. not. sinned against 
him. I will’ go with you, dear; I never, 
never will leave you. 
I crave something brighter and better. than 
that which ‘lies tefore- us.” 

Will was very: quiet, for..a while, then he 
said, slowly: 

“You are. righty. Con; the lad. must not 
lose his, birthright,,.and, however harsh his 
father, may. have: been, it does not justify 
usin keeping’ his birthea secret. from him. 
In...some, way, dear; I will contrive to ac- 
quaint him with »it,and then’ we can only 
await .his, decisian.” 

She. shivered: throngh’alk ‘her slender frame, 
then looking: ups with» a wan smile, said: 

“Whatever that decision: is, I mean to 
abide by it, eventhough it break my heart. 
God» knowsy:life:-has: not been’ so sweet to 
me: that I should fear death.” 

The next: ‘morning; Wit went to her: 
newer had ‘she’ -looked’ ‘so white and. frail. 
His heart sank as his eyes rested upon the 
wasted” form, and faded’ face, but he spoke 
cheerfully “enough, - 

“I have: so-much to’ do to-day,” he. said, 
“that-I fear I shalt be unable to return home 


Must I give up my boy?t~ 


But . for little Mark . 
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until quite late; but so long as you have 
Mark to amuse you, you will not miss me 
very much, and I can rely upon Mrs. Burling 
to care for you.” 


“TI shall miss you; I always do,” Connie | 


answered, with her faint smile. “You are 
a Lest in yourself; but business must come 
before pleasure, always. Tell me at what 
hour you expect to return.” 

“Certainly not before ten. Can you wait 
up for me? And, Con, I would like you to 
wear that pretty new gown of yours, it 
gives those poor, pale cheeks just the colour 
they need. It hurts me to se* you so wan 
and white.” 

“Oh, I'll certainly wait up for you, and as 
certainly wear my pink gown. You will be 
so long away that I must make quite a 
festival of your return. Are you gving, 
dear? Well, then, good-bye—the day will 
be very long without you.” 

And when he had gone she called her 
child to her side, and folding him close to 
her breast, sobbed out: 

“My dear one, my pretty one! Must I 
give you up? Must I feel that you are lost 
to me for ever, and that in time you may 
learn even to loathe my memory? My baby! 
my baby! there is no woman on earth more 
wretched than your mother. There will be 
none to Jove {you as I, who now put you away, 
love you;” and then, as little Mark, 
frightened by her tears, set up a dolorous 
howl, she tried to laugh, and drawing his 
curly head down until it nestled amongst 
the pillows of her couch, controlled herself 
sufficiently to sing him to sleep with a tender 
little lullaby. 

As he slept she bent and kissed him, not 
with the passionate abandonment of one who 
soon must lose him, but with a quiet de- 
spair that might have melted a heart of 
stone. Then she knelt and prayed for 
him, asking that in the new life to which she 
was now fully resolved to consign him, 
all the goodliest and gladdest things of 
earth might be his; that in mercy to her 
memory, Mark would keep her sin hidden 
from him, and teach him to think of her 
as one long dead, but who, until death came 
to her, had loved him from the inmost depths 
of her sad heart. 


Meanwhile Will had taken a ticket for 
areville. It was borne so persistently upon 
him now that Connie was dying from sheer 
longing for the sight of Mark’s face and 
the touch of his hand; that he would be 
guilty of her murder if he did not make 
some effort to effect a reconciliation between 
Mark and herself. She had suffered so much 
because of him that he now braced himself 
up to meet the inevitable parting with her; 
being fully resolved that neither she nor her 
child should sail with him for Brisbane, if 
in any way Mark would condone her sin. 

He reached Clareville a little after noon, 
and on his way to Heronhaye he passed a 
tall, handsome woman, who regarded him 
with such mingled fear and dismay that he 
turned to look at her. She was standing 
in the middle of the road, still with that 
strange expression on her face, and as 
he halted she moved towards him, and by a 
gesture desired him to remain. Wondering 
not a little at the peculiarity of her manner, 
he obeyed, and, when she had joined him, 
asked courteously: 

“What is your pleasure, madam?” 

“T want to know what you are doing here?” 

The question was so strange, so different 
to anything he had expected, that Will with 
= refrained from laughter; then he 
said: 

“Pardon me, madam, if I cannot understand 
your interest in so great a stranger as my- 
self; and if, not being of « communicative 
turn, I refuse to ‘gratify your curiosty.” 











Her face grew pale with anger as she 
answered: 

“You are not a stranger to me; I have 
seen you twice before; once when you met 
Mrs. Endersby in the copse, and again when 
you were detected and ignominiously ejected 
from a middle-class lodging house in Bir- 
mingham. You are William Thaxter!” 

A sudden knowledge of her identity flashed 
upon him; and his face grew very dark as he 
said: 

“And you are Abigail Venne.” : 

“Yes,” she answered, “I am she; and I 
warn you that that it will be vain to go to 
Heronhaye; its master hates the memory of 
the woman who brought disgrace upon him 
and his home; he would have scant mercy 
upon the partner of her flight. It is useless 
to plead with him for pardon or pecuniary 
assistance. Be warned in time, and return 
while you may do so.” 

“Your advice, Miss Venne, is not disinter- 
ested; consequently I should be foolish to ac- 
cept it I know it was through your instru- 
mentality that we suffered indignity at Bir- 
mingham; I would like to know now what 
part you played in separating Mark Endersby 
from his wife.” 

The colour mounted to the handsome, cruel 
face; a moment she wavered, then she said, 
boldly: 

“I did inform Mrs. Fry of your antecedents 
and hers; and it was I who apprised Mark 
Endersby of your m2etings in the copse.” 

A new light was thrown upon the Squire’s 
conduct; it flashed upon Will that he was yet 
ignorant of the true story; that he might 
even believe his wife unfaithful to him. 

“IT do not ask your motive for conduct 
alike unworthy a Christian and a woman; 
it is plain to me you loved Mark Endersby 
yourself, and in revenge for his indifference 
you determined to spoil his happiness.” 

She bit her lip, and trembled a moment 
with passion and shame; then she said, de- 
flantly: 

“I loved him, yes; and I found her un- 
worthy of him; I hopeJ, when he learned the 
truth concerning her, he would call the law 
to his aid; and if he were once free I was 
confident of my own ultimate victory. It 
seemed incredible to me that a man of his 
stamp could ever condone or palliate so 
great a crime as hers against him.” 

“It must have been a sore disappointment 
to you,” sneered Will, “that Mr. Endersby 
remained inactive in the matter. But for 
your further encouragement allow me to say 
that, whatever was the nature of Mrs. En- 
dersby’s offence, it was not of a kind that 
could set him free, or even entitle him to 
a separation. You have lost honour and 
womanliness, ht.ve sinned all in vain; and I 
am glad to think that in that reflection alone 
you will find your greatest punishment.” 

Then, when he would have left her, she 
laid her hands forcibly upon his; and with 
her white fierce face advanced to his, gasped 
rather than said, 

“And you are not her lover?” 

He laughed scornfully. 

“You will later on learn who and 
what I am; until then I leave you to your 
own conjectures.” 

He shook off her hands almost roughly, 
and left her standing there, motionless and 
rigid; whilst from her pale lips fell the words: 

“Not false! not false! but loving him, and 
so they will be united; together they will 
laugh at my love, whilst they hate my 
treachery. What shall [ do? what shall I 
do?” 


CHAPTER V. 
In a very tumult of feeling Will walked 
boldly to Heronhaye. If it should be as he 
thought and believed, then there was every 











excuse for Mark’s subsequent conduct; and 
that handsome, evil woman had been the 
cause of all their misery; he almost cursed 
her as he remembered that, and in his mind 
resolved to spare her nothing in the recital 
of his story to Mark. 

To the servant who admitted him he gave 
no name; but, merely stating that important 
business brought him to Heronhaye and he 
could not leave without seeing the Squire, 
was ushered at once into the’ library, There he © 
waited long, and was at perfect liberty to 
examine all the curios and pictures the place 
contained. | , 

It touched him to See that Oonnie’s por- 
trait still hung opposite the Squire’s table, 
and that there were still some indications 
of a woman’s presence. Well, Heaven be 
thanked that he had been given strength to 
renounce happiness for himself; and perhaps 
had placed in his hands the task of righting 
a great wrong—a wrong done not less to 
Mark than to Connie. 

He began to feel very pitiful towards his 
brother-in-law; no wonder if, believing Con- 
nie guilty of faithlessness, he had driven her 
away; the wonder was that he loved her still, 
and hid her supposed sin from the world. 

At length he beard Mark’s step in the hall, 
and turning, confronted him, As Endersby’s 
eyes rested upon him a sudden hatred flashed 
into their depths, and his haggard face took 
life and colour. 

“You villain!” he cried, “how dare you 
enter the home you have ruined! If you are 
the bearer of any message from my wife I 
refuse to hear it from your lips; look what you 
have made me. Out of my sight, or I shall 
murder you.” 

And then in his fury he sprang upon his 
visitor, clutching him by the throat. But 
Will was the stronger of the two, for Mark 
was much wasted and weakened by sorrow, 
and by a dexterous movement he flung him 
aside. 

“You fool!” he said; “at least I did not sin 
against you; and I come now on Connie’s 
behalf. Listen; I will be heard; unless you wiil 
open your arms to her she will leave England 
for ever in the course of a month. It is strange 
her affection should outlive such harshness 
as yours, but truth is stranger than fiction; 
and seeing that she is dying for love of 
you, I came in my sister’s cause——” 

“Your sister’s!” Mark interrupted with a 
shout; “I—I—Oh! Heaven! are you lying to 
me?” 

“Are you mad?” asked Will, impatiently. 
“In your last letter to her, you acknowledged 
you knew all the shame which, through 
me, had fallen upon her, and her deceit, 
as you were pleased to call her suppression 
of my crime.” 

“T am at sea,” said Mark, bewilderedly. 
“I—oh, may God forgive me—I believed you 
were an old lover, for whose sake she was 
false to her marriage vows.” 

“Then you were a fool for your pains,” 
rejoined the other. “You had only to look 
into Connie’s eyes to see her pure soul. 
And all the while you have been playing at 
cross purposes, she believing you had in 
some way learned the truth and for my 
sake had repudiated her. Why, in the name 
of all that is good, did you not explain?” 

Mark made no answer; the knowledge that 
he had wronged Connie and given her such a 
bitter cup to drink held him silent; and his 
visitor guessing this went on: 

“All blame is mine; listen to my story. 
We, Connie and I, were the children of 
theatrical people; but I had never any apti- 
tude for the stage, so whilst Connie adopted 
the profession, I entered a merchant’s office. 
My father was then dead, and our little 
household was maintained mainly by my 
mother’s earnings. Well, she fell ill, and 
for nine months she lay sick. Connie was 
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out of an engagement—my salary was all 
inadequate to meet our wants, and I grew 
desperate; and in my desperation I became 
@ thief. I honestly intended to restore every 
penny I had taken to my employer, and for 
that purpose I engaged in a betting trans- 
action, putting every halfpenny I possessed 
upon the favourite for the Derby. It came 
in fourth, and I knew that ruin stared me in 
the face; it met me two days later, when 
my employer discovered my embezzlement. 
I was arrested, tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to seven years’ penal servitude; but 
I escaped, and a report was spread that my 
dead body had been found. I did not, of 
course, contradict that, and I never should 
have revealed myself to Connie had I 
guessed what would follow. But I sorely 
needed help, and she gave it generously. 
Then came your supposeil discovery of me 
and my crime; and Connie confessed that 
she had not even told you of my existence. 
Fully believing that your love for her was 
dead, she joined me, and we went to Bir- 
mingham, where we lived under assumed 
names, and there, six months later, her 
child was born.” 

“Connie’s child!” cried Mark, in admaze- 
ment, he had forgotten that an heir might 
be born to him, and then he added, hoarsely: 
“Go on with your story, let me know the 
full extent of my felly. Oh, my poor girl! 
oh, my poor girl!” and he never once ques- 
tioned the truth of Will’s statement. The 
scales had failen from his eyes, and he won- 
dered how he could have been so blind as 
to doubt his wife’s purity. 

“Well,” continued Will, “I obtained a 
situation through forged testimonials—there 
was no other course left open to me—see, 
I am hiding nothing from you now—I must 
live, and I had to think of Connie, too. 
There, at Birmingham, I retrieved my charac- 
ter; I was an honest man again, liked and 
respected by my associates; and the only 
time I had fear of discovery was when I saw 
you on the street; and believing the quality 
of your mercy to be somewhat strained, I 
decided to evade you. I had no intention 
of being recaptured; but Connie was always 
afraid, and after a most unpleasant experi- 
ence at our lodgings, she became positively 
morbid, so that I accepted the tirst situation 
that offered and brought her up to town. 
But she has never recovered the shock she 
received, and so for the past twelve months, 
I have devoted myself to saving every avail- 
able penny for the purpose of emigrating. 
She promised willingly to go with me, but 
although she never complained, I could see 
that her heart was slowly breaking with the 
thought that she should never see you again, 
and so I determined to plead her cause with 
you. It is for you to decide what she shall 
do; for herself she hopes nothing—it is of 
the boy she thinks, and she will resign him 
to you at your bidding. What do you say? 
Her error was a very venial one, and if you 
will take her back again in all horour and 
tenderness, I promise, on my part, willingly 
to efface myself from her life. -I owe her 
much, no man had ever so true and loving 
& sister—” 

“Where is she? Take me to her!” and then 
for the first time since his childhood, Mark 
burst into a flood of tears. Oh! how he had 
wronged her! Could all the service of all 
his life ever recompense her for the pain 
she had borne, the shame he had put upon 
her? She was still his; his own loyal, pure- 
hearted Connie, who had never had a thought 
of love for any save himself. He stretched 
out his hand to Will. “I deserve that you 


should whip me like a dog,” he said, and 
he flushed as the other did not respond to 
his advances. 


(Continued on page 573.) 





HILDRED ELSINORE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Things were not going pleasantly at 
Little Netherton Rectory, Mrs. Elsinore had 
often in her secret heart regarded Hildrea 
as the one drawback to her happiness, and 
believed that if only her step-child were dead, 
and she had her home and husband entirely 
to herself, things would go on so much better, 
that even poverty would not press so hardly. 

And now she had got her wish; the secret 
desire of her heart, which she had been 
ashamed even to acknowledge to herself, 
much less put into words, was granted. 
Hildred was dead, and could never again 
rival her half-sisters in their father’s love, 
and lo! Mrs. Elsinore was forced to con- 
fess, her lot, instead of being improved, was 
far worse than it had been before, and her 
step-daughter’s loss was little short of a 
calamity. 

Little Netherton did not contain any very 
aristocratic families, or any people of startling 
refinement, but the inhabitants were simple 
country folk, with a most remarkable habit 
of “calling a spade a spade.” The farmers’ 
wives had had very little in common with 
Hildred Elsinore, some of them had thought 
her fanciful and “odd,” one or two had pitied 
her parents for haying such an undomesti- 
cated eldest daughter, but they had all seen 
her grow up amongst them from a little 
child, they all knew she was gentle, sweet- 
tempered and patient, and the moment the story 
of her death got abroad there was a wonder- 
ful reaetion in her favour, and with one 


voice everyone declared the girl had been | 


persecuted at home, and that her step-mother 
had driven her into an engagement so hateful 
to her that she preferred death to fulfilling it. 

Little Netherton people had neyer taken 
to Guy (Bertram, he had hardly given them 
the chance, since he never entered a house 
in the place save the Rectory; they had 
been rather inclined to call Hildred mercen- 
ary and designing when they heard of her 
splendid prospects; but now all was changed, 
one told another the poor young lady had 
just grown whiter and sadder ever since 
the match was talked of, and no doubt if 
only she had had one friend to stand by her 
she would have resisted the persuasions of her 
parents 


“Well,” said Mrs. Gibson, speaking to a 
parlour full of matrons, who had dropped in 
to talk of the calamity, “this is the darkest 
Christmas Eve I ever knew. I don’t go to 
blame that poor girl, it’s little kindness she 
got at home, and I don’t doubt she was 
pretty nigh distracted, but I’ve made up my 
mind on one thing—and so has Gibson— 
Mrs. Elsinore never darkens my door again; 
I don’t blame the parson so much, a poor 
feckless man she kept under her thumb, but 
that woman as surely killed poor Hildred as 
though she’d drowned her with her own 
hands.” 

Mrs. 'Gibson’s words were echoed by all 
her friends; never had public opinion been 
so stirred; if the family at the Rectory had 
not kept at home all Christmas Day and the 
following Sunday, they would surely have 
earned how things were going. Mrs. 
Elsinore considered it “decent” to keep in 
seclusion for a w-ek after the tragedy, and 
so it was not until New Year’s Day that she 
went out into the village on her usual rounds 
of visiting and fault finding. Amd then a 
wonderful thing happened. The rector’s 
wife was not given to stand on ceremony, 
she mostly pushed open the cottage doors 
and walked in, if the doors were fastened 
she concluded the inhabitants were out. On 
this particular day she tried fifteen doors, 
and not one of them yielded to her efforts; 





everyone could not be from home. She felt 
nonplussed, and crossed the village street 
to a house where a woman stood at her gate 
talking to a neighbour, but before Mrs. 
Hisinore could reach the pair they had separ- 
ated, each scuttled into her own kitchen, 
and made fast the door. Enraged at their 
impertinence, the lady-rector hammered at the 
unoffending door with her umbrella; she met 
not the slightest answer. For fully five 
minutes she continued her efforts, and then 
had to turn humiliated away. 

Meeting the husband of one of the de- 
linquents she told him of his wife’s insolence, 
and demanded an explanation. The man 
stood his ground bravely; he worked for 
Farmer Gibson, and knew his master would 
uphold him in his conduct. 

“T don’t want to be uncivil, ma’am,” he 
said, quietly; “but we’ve all made up our 
minds we’re not going to have you in our 
places any more. We all loved Miss Hildred, 
ma’am, and seeing you drove her to her 
death we’d rather have no more to do with 
you.” 

Mrs. Elsinore slunk home like a whipped 
spaniel. Saturday she stayed at home, but 
the next morning she had recovered her 
valour, and presented herself, with Martha 
and Janey, at the Sunday-school at the usual 
hour. 

But they might as well have stayed away, 
no children presented themselves for instruc- 
tion. The church was filled as well as 
usual, and Mr. Elsinore, in a faltering voice, 
got through the service; but as the family 
went down tbe churchyard home, not o 
creature spoke to them; it was as though 
by one consent the whole village had de- 
cided to send them to Coventry. 

“This is monstrous!” cried Mrs. Elsinore 
to her husband, as they sat at dinner, “Really, 
Charles, you ought to write to the Bishop.” 

How old and worn he looked, how sad was 
the voice which answered: 

“I think he will probably write to me, 
wife; perhaps you have not heard that the 
churchwardens have sent him an account of 
—of what has happened, begging that, as my 
ministrations can no longer be accepted by 
the peopis here, ‘he will take steps to remove 
me ” 


“Qharles!” ; 

“It is quite true, Gibson told me himself 
on Friday; he came on purpose while you 
were out; he said he had done his best to 
dissuade them from writing to the Bishop, 
but it was of no use.” 

“But what have we done?” 

“In their judgment we persecuted Hildred 
till we drove her to the sin of suicide.” 

“But a living is freehold,” said Mrs. 
Elsinore, taking courage, “the Bishop can’t 
send you away.” 

Her husband shuddered. 

“J don’t think I should mind. It is dread- 
ful to feel the people hate me, and be sure, wif», 
Lord Netherton will take their part; Hildred 
was named after his own daughter, and he 
took a great interest in her.” 

Mrs. Elsinore felt subdued, only for a few 
minutes though, then she started on another 
tack. 

“Thank goodness we owe nothing, and you 
have a thousand pounds in the bank; would 
mot that be enough to buy the advowson 
of apother living, and then we could snap 
our fingers at the people here?” 

“Such a step would be simony and a 
sin; besides, I have not a thousand pounds. 
The money you allude to f shall never 
touch. I regard it as blood-money—the price 
of my child’s life.” 

“You have other children,” said his wife, 
angrily; “you should think of them.” 

“I try to,” he answered, gently. “For 
their sakes, when the Bishop writes, he 
will have no choice but to write after the 
churwardens’ letter, I shall beg him to 
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give me another chance. There are a few 
years’ work left in me yet, and, in“London, 
or some other big town, where people: have 
not time to gossip much about their neigh- 
bours, we might live this*‘scandal down.” 

It was a miserable ‘Sunday. Even the 
younger children understood “the odium in 
which they were held. “Mrs. Elsinore “was 
thankful when they could shut the Rectory 
door for the right, and feel she need not 
face the indignant scorn of ‘the congrega- 
tion again for another week. 

She had her own anxieties, poor women. 
She knew the price of rent and provisions 
in London far better than her husband 
To bring up eight children there on the 
income of a curacy would be. nearly -star- 
vation, 

Monday was quiet and uneventful, but on 
Tuesday afternoon,. soon. after. the: arrival. of 
the second post, a startling sound .was heard 
at the Reetory. The beautiful bells. of ithe 
old church rang a -muffled peal. Never 
before. in Mrs, Elsinore’s .memory ;had. the 
passing bell sounded without her knowing 
ior whom it /was.tolled, and a. muffled. peal— 
why, such a thing had never: been rung: since 
they came to Netherton. ‘Phe dast time, .the 
old sexton said, was for Lady Hildred. Carr. 

“Impertinence,”/ she cried; “the idea: of 
Budd’s daring to do such a thing on-his 
own anthority.” 

Mr. Elsinore did not share her” indigna- 
tion. He was too crushed’ down, but he 
met the old man‘as~after’ the’-other ringers 
had dispersed—he was locking up the’ belfry, 
and asked hiny ‘who was dead. 

“Th be the ‘Earl, sir,” said the sexton, 
civilly. EF got the letter by the second post,” 
and he preduced it. “Maybe you’d like 
to read it.” . 

It was very simple. Addressed to the 
Sexton ‘of Little ‘Netherton, it’ began cour- 
teously, “Dear’sir,” ‘and was-tmore of a re- 
quest than a command. 


“Will you kindly ring a,muffled. peal for 
my cousin, Lerd Netherton,. who died :on 
Sunday evening, = By.his owa wish: he will be 
buried abroad, but I will send. partienlars: of 
the day and hour. I am writing to :the 
caretaker at the castle to ask her to have 
the house darkened. I shall probably ve 
at Netherton by the. end of the week, when 
[ shall gladly defray the: cost of: my idirec- 
tions. 

“Yours truly, 
‘*Hucn Trervsis-Nerarnton,” 

“He'll be the ‘next’ heir, sir,” Budd ex- 
plained. “The poor Earl had neither kith 
nor kin nearer to him than his ‘cousin, Mrs. 
Trefusis, and this is her~son.” 


HAPTER XXIV. 

Lord Netherton ‘was. dead,:and Jim ‘Deve- 
nish’s: last(task of love! was over. |-He. stood 
with Hugh 'Trefusis by the side ofthe: open 
grave in the ‘English «cemetery .at : Beau- 
ville, and then they ‘turned/iback for a. few 
hours to St. Madeleine, where the. elder:man 
had still some business to transact. 

Hugh was much attracted by his-‘com- 
panion. The grave, thoughtfulmanner, and 
sad, handsome’ face, inspired his confidence, 
and that “lMast- evening something ‘induced 
him to unburden’’ his: heart, and tel Mr. 
Devenish the’ ‘story of 'Hildred’s “flight from 
home, and his own conviction that Guy 
Bertram was an tmpostor. He was not: pre- 
pared for the effect “of his*tale upon his 
tstener. 

“Is there no end to the harm my rash 
cath has done?” cried Jim, bitterly. “Captain 


‘offered omoneyito assisto! her. 
doctor thad tgone, he iteld me thestory: of 








Trefusis, you need search no further for 
proofs against “the man who _ persecuted 
Hildred Elsinore into an engagement ~ with 
him. I am the Guy Bertram, who was once | 


Blanche Tempest’s lover. I have the be; 
trothal ring I gave her on my finger, and 
even at this~ distance of time I could find 
a dozen people of note in London, who would 
identify me as the young journalist whom 
Lady Tempest*thought unworthy to be her 
son-in-law.” 

Hugh started. 

“Thank : Heaven,”:ihe said, simply. ad 
have always: fels my | Hildred would ‘never 
be at peace;'wwhile that manwandered about 
the world -unpunished. ‘What FE feared -was 
that he hadsstolen the name ‘and identity of 
a dead friend, and so we could never unmask 
him.” 

Jim ‘took: an’ officiaMooking’ paper~ from 
his pocket; it-wasd'-the dividend warrant of 
an Pnglish’raitway; and it was made -out’in 
the name’ of-@uy Bertram. 

“Phe tittle-my father ‘could leave me ‘was 
invested’ in thisstock. I-have ‘still kept my 
own” name*in’*my pecuniary’ “transactions, 
though ‘for*-years, now, I have only known |, 
myself socially “as ‘Jim Devenish. Seven 
years ago—when I was, as he thought, dying 
-—my -dearest friend “deserted “me, and stole 
the leather*sase containing’ my réendy money; 
with that: he ‘stole’ ‘also- my “poor. girl's ~ pic- 
ture and‘tetters. I-should say he had pro- 
bably * personated ~ me. You “see, I> never 
dreamed Lady ‘Tempest wold: leave..ae 
anything.” 

“But”’—Hugh was almost too much per- 
plexed to-Speak “plainly —“he must be a 
scoundrel.” 

“Claude “Maitland. had the, makings, of. a 
scoundrel seven .jyears sae LT. don’t suppose 
time has improved him L;.suppose you 
know -he is here now.” 

“Whatever for?” 

“His wife’ is: here—a young .girl,;almost. a 
ehild; the daughter of .the,,good »womam, you 
saw .at-.Lord detherton’s.,death-bed.” 

“But.he can’é have a wife;.he. was engaged 
to ,Hiidred.” 

Tt was Jim’s.turn to: be. story-teller now. 
He related,the,facts. of Nan’s iimess and her 
lover’s oppartane. arrival, fndi his :own: con- 
viction that this; Glande -Maitiand, and none 
other, -had»pexsonated: Guy ' Bertram: at Cops- 
leigh.” 

* Well, hetanust ‘be aveonsummate actor. 
Do you kmow, ‘I was aetaallyhisignest when 
a kind old «dottorucame ‘all the way ‘from 
London;tov<wsk “for > Clade 7 Miaithind’s ‘ad- 
dress? If you'll believe me, Mr. Bevenish, 


‘that -villaingdistenedli tothe tale of his own 


‘sweetheart’sodlamgeroustliness, and ‘actually 
' When the 


Claude” Maitland’s: offences*-he ‘must’ “have 
been spe@king of “himself.” 

“T think I’ ean “understand” it,” ‘said’ the 
older ' man;“slowly; “he chated -poverty ‘above 
all. else; seeing a reward “Offered for “Guy 
Bertram’s-” “‘widress, ‘and ‘believing’ me“ “dead |; 
you must rethemiber he “had ‘left me dying 
in’ an Austratian- bush,: ‘he thotght he might 
as well “pefsonhate *~me. By**dlackening 
his friend Claude Maitland’s character tothe 


‘lawyers he world’ prevént theft thinking it |- 


edd the“former did’ not ‘visit chim‘ ~but it 
was a terrible tisk, for‘he minst“have “gone to 
the’ ‘lawyers**at “ kast “once * in’ “his* own 
character.” 


“He is*close shaven now, probably he dis- 


“guised himselfwith false~hair‘when ‘he went 


to them-as’ Olandé *Maittand—but ‘is’ this’ girl 
his wife ?” 

“Yes, they were married at church as ‘soon 
as she retoyered sufficiently, theh he brought 
her abroad*at once. ““Whenever’ his schemes | 
have forced “hint to leave her*he has made the | 
excuse of having’ to“ dance attendance “upon a 
fabulously tich* ld uncle.” 

“But my “Hildred—why dtd he not leayp 
her in peaté?” 





“Remember he thought.me. dead; in which 
case all belonged to her. “Ifshe had. married 
her husband. might have inquired into. matters 
too closely. I, don’t supposé Maitland > ever 
intended her to be more: than his wife in 
name}; he would have settled her somewhere 
in England on a moderate income, ‘Whilé he 
and Nan, as Mr. and Mrs. Maitland, lived in 
clover on -tlie rest’ of* the - spoils.” 

“& dangerous game.” 

“But, under the circumstances, safe. He 
could insist on his wife .residing abroad, 
whilé there was little chance of Miss Elsinore 
leaving England; -he could run over occa- 
“sionally ~dnd* see ‘after‘ the estates. “Oh! it 
was a ‘deep laid scheme.” 

’“But the man-must-be mad to tome here 
+t while you are in the place, and*Mrs, Robson 
“must “have mentioried ~you.” 

“Ah! but only ‘as Mr. Devertisht My own 
“name has long had painful meraories for me, 
“and ‘now I shall renounce it for ever. “I shall 
-make~ over’ ‘Tempest Mere’ to- your flatrcee as 
“goon ‘as possible.” | 

“Please don’t,” said ‘Hugh, ~ snail 
“with Netherton we shall be“only*too rich 
t already; and I-should like’ to ‘think “of*you 
as master in your lost love’s “enié.” 

“Jim ‘Devenish smiled sadly. ! 

‘*Ttowill camp: to the: seme thing in thecend, 
for Ioshall ‘never: marry.” 

“Don’t look too far ahead,” urged Cap- 
-tainPrefusis, “there- is plenty-of*geod work 
waiting forthe squire of Pempest‘Mere, «and 
IT am sure you are ‘theright ‘marr to’ do it. 
’ But ‘though we. know ‘Hildred's»quondam*per- 
-geeutor is an impostor, rememberwe “have 
no proof he is Claude! Maitland.' Oeght we 
‘notte set that doubt at rest“beforewe take 
yany~ further ‘steps? “My name:-would- alarm 
him*at once,” but--yours: will *roase eno « sus- 
bpicions. ‘@an’t you go and call atthe! Maison- 
vette ?” 

“ have as’ good .as’ promised ‘Mrs. .Rebson 
te do s0, but I:hate:the-task.” 

» Anthony, the.\Barl’s» faithfuld sepvant;- as- 
sured: Mr, “Devenish Mrs: Robsom:shad « been 
, down once~ or, twice,!: she - particularly wanted 
| to, see Mr. ‘Devenish before he left St, Made- 
deine. 

“And her son-in-law is-stili-here ?” 

“Yes, vsir, but ‘the: good Iadywherself is 
‘igoing to Englahd«early: next seek.” 

fhe friends exchanged glances. 

“You see,” said Jim, when the»man had 
Jeftthe» reom, he. is freeynow to stay swith 
hiss wife;-dees not;that prove. my -thdory?” 

¥eu;must go to the Maisonette the very 
-first. thing to-racrrew.” 

« Devenish;agreed, and, about ten o'elock he 
|.started..on his,dreaded task. 

ugh.Trefusis strolled down to the: sands. 
It..was. a lovely..day,;aad, theugh danmary, 'in 
this favoured Southern ;,spot...the, sun... shone 
vbpightly. 

Suddenly | there ..came..'towards; him -two 
figures, a igirl.in all. the-ibloom of «youth 
pene happiness, ‘leaning «on .-her + husband’s 
: That.-was- what..strangers, would have 
f said, ut.to Gaptain, Trefusis, who remenabered 
, the:«man’s. cruel. deception,.and; the suffering 
“i& had. caused :Hildved, the picture was mad- 

Here was a man who, having»robbed his 
friend and deserted his.betrothed before he 
came,- and, under false excuses, married 
-her; and then, keeping. her hidden. in 4 re- 

mote French village, proposed himself as the 
“husband of.an innocent girl! 

““This ‘villain could actually laugh and-smile 
a few days after he had driven—as he believed 
—Hildred to a sui¢ide’s grave. 

“This is an unexpected‘ pleasure, . Yr. 
‘Bertram .” 

‘“The ‘scoundrel’s face blanched, shis ; young 
wife-looked bewildered. In a moment he had 
recoversd his aplomb, and tried to bragen the 
matter out. 
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“You are mistaken, 
Maitland.” 

“T am not mistaken, you are the man w, 
lied to Lady Tempest’s solicitors by ae 
senting yourself as her heir, Guy Be 
you are the villain who was to have 
Hildred Elsinore on Christmas Eve, 
Heaven saved her.” 

Nan turned to her husband appealiggly. 

“Claude, is he mad?” 

“Mad, indeed, my darling,” was thegeply. 

“You -will find the English law. 
your conduct by. an- ugly name,” went. on 
Trefusis, bitterly; “forgery, 
under false pretences, -and fraud’ make, a 
pretty list of your crimes, even/‘if the real 
Guy Bertram does not prosegute you for 
your robbery in Australia long: ago.” 

The wretched man betrayed: himself then, 
and forgot his role. 

“Guy Bertram. is dead!” 

“On the contrary, he is now afjithe Maison- 
ette enlightening Mrs. Robsonyas to your 
‘antecedents. 

“Claude,” cried Nan, -piteously, don’t let 
thim say such things, send him away.” 

The husband turned threateningly teHugh; 

“Will you go, sir?” 

“No, I won’t!” returned: Trefusis; bravely; 

- “TI am a soldier, and E-don’t fear a cowardly 
villain like you. I don’t lose sight of you 
until I meet the true Guy Bertram, and he 
has identified you as the -wretch who robbed 
him when he was dying. 

“He must be mad,” whiopennd Nan to-her 
husband. “Claude, do take me home.” } 

With Hugh following them they climbed 
the hill to the Maisonette; the gate stood 
open, and Trefusis entered and reached the 
door before they noticed his intention; the 
‘French servant who answered his knock had 
no thought of denying--Mrs. Robson, and 
Hugh soon found himself in the little salon. 

“He will terrify mother,” said Nan, “let 
aus: go, and -reassure: her.” 

‘But Maitland-pointed. to: the stairs. 

$Go-and ‘lie’ down,.my darling,” he: said, 
‘fondly; \“Lcswilli deal: with this maniac.” 

Aftershe had ebeyed him, he went into the 
Wttle'front garden and .pressed' his’: face 

~@gainst-the drawing-reom- syindow ‘to see: if he 

-eouldcatch a glimpse ‘of his mother-in-law’s 
companion. «Yes! 4here was no: doubt} here 
was the man he had left dying in the: Aus- 
tralian dush;,,here:was,,the friend, whose in- 

-nerizance,;he,,had) stolen. « Glaade.Maitland 
was quick engugh, to..pee the game; was up, 
He.took his hat, and,went, quigtly..gut oa 


sir; my name is 


only 


' 


little gate, walked hurriedly to the 
and, by a stroke of luck, caught the mornin: 
train for Paris and the North. 

Mrs. Robson listened like one in a dream 
-while*im ‘Devenish told ‘his stery;.and when 
“Hingh arrived to endorse it*the:peor woman 

~ was . almost erushed. 

“My «poor ‘child,” she~ cried; brokenly, ‘“it 
~will be her death-blow. I always doubted ‘him, 
I couldn’t»make it-out that anyold gentle, 

~man shouldbe “so ‘changeable: :as-he made 

out. Uhis :waclevowas,: and: it.. seemed: so.iedd, 
naftep: telling me he should: take: Nan: tor Has- 
stings, she) shonld bring: her: to ‘this; ay 
 utlandish oplace.” 

“I would: spare ‘him ‘for her sake, said the 
real iGuy): Bertram,’ “anly he'shas+ wronged 
others besides me.” 

Mrs. -Rebson: looked atithem: entneatingly. 

“Wan’s -my.only,ehild, gentlemen; dive 
worked for her;;and,;slayed forsher since: she 
‘ayas & baby--Ohl don’t tell.me sbe: must,be 
&, convigt’s...wife.” 

- “Not if I cam help it,”»said) Jim Devenish, 
— “Tam ‘the, person against:whem. he 
has sinned most, Jam) willing to pardon -him 
10D, Sesfull confession; of hisifraud. I doubt 





not Captain Trefusis »will;de the same, when 
he remembers the stigma prosecution would 
east on his young wife.” 


4 


money } 


|.tender.had fled the country. 


But Hugh hesitated. 

“I can’t. forget the misery he caused my 
Hildred.” 

“Justbecause she is ‘your’ Hildred,; a 
‘Causey he has, done her no lasting wrong, I 
think youwill forgive him,’.yrged Jim. 

“And# now,”..said Mrs.odRebson,eadly, 
“whatiam I, to do? Sir, don*fthink Iswant.to 


scmemithe guilty; butycan’t I let a 
‘elieving in him?” 


“I am leaving with\\Captain Trefusis b 
the evening. train,”sai@ Jim, kindly; “y 
Anowshere to find melt then. 


fegsionwmeaches me before I start for England, 
C promise,to abstain from 
againstyyour. son-in-law.” 


but , aefgantic;<message:from Mrs. Robson, 

‘to come ,to her at onee, 

} arrbved:wtaro. sours aftersthey had left her. 

» with the. selfishness-which 

had. mageked. hispwhole--career, bad: written 

from thewetationy to. his-wife; and-sent the 

note by. ® gamimwwaiting for such odd jobs 

about the stregts, secure that, being -in 

English, the boyy@ould not read it, if he had 
the curiosity towpry. 

“Dear Nan,—It’@ no use trying to keep up 
».the game. now; it’gall true, and I must fly to 
Spain, or they'll have me in prison, and it would 
be penal_servitude | I have plenty of money 
with me.for~present necessities; and your 
mother aust look @fter you. If ever I get 
on-tay legs again £'ll-send for you, but it’ll 
eobe..far better for -yow.towforget me.” 

The note was taken to Nan in her own 
voom; when her mother went up to her a 
few minutes later, she found her -dead, 
with the cruel letter clasped in her hand, 
It had been as Doctor Friar said, she was 
not strong enough to stand trouble, and the 
sudden blow had killed her. 

The two men who had been ready to 
spare Claude Maitland for his wife’s sake 
were furious at his: brutal thoughtilessness, 
Captain Trefusis started for, Lendon that very 
Right, with his,friend’s authority to tell 
everything to Messrs. Williams and West, 


with,,the utmost rigour of the, law. Jim 
Devenish—he said, he could not bear,,.the 
sound of Bertram—¢tayed at St. Madeleine, 
_resolyed not to leave poor Mrs, Robson, until 
Nan was_in her last, resting-place, and her 
-mother, free.to return to England. 


bia 

CHAPTER XXV. | 

‘fhe: news broke ‘like a:bombshell on Battle 
Netherton Rectory. Guye Bertram: was..an 
impostory and::had-never: had a:right to -one 
penny. of: thei Tempest: property; the true heir 
was..on,-his -way,. tor WMngland,:and,-the; pre- 


The, Elsinores, not. .being ., extravagant 
enough. toe, take in a.,newspaper,,.might,. not 
have, heard. this..for.,qome ,time,, wy ee 
Smith,, perhaps, of malice. prepense, . If 
despatched ,the “Copsleigh Times” whey con 
tained a full ,account, of the disclosures, to 
“Mrs: Elsinore. j 





Ashment;, he. probably . followed the plan ..he 
announced to his wife, and went to, Spain, for 
he was never..heard of in England again. 
A search among his ,papers produced, over- 


of January’ Tempest ‘Mere was at the dis- 
posal of “its lawful magter, .who, ‘however, 
lingered in London a few days longer, . be- 
cause he had ‘promised to be present at the 


) wedding ‘of Captain ''Trefusis Netherton nu 
+Hildred: Elsinore. 


wMr. and Mrs. Warrimgton,;-overjoyed at-what 
seemed to them their niece’s restoration from 
the graye, were, delighted ,.at her prospects. 





Old Mr. Trefusis, moved thereto, perhaps, by 


Jim..Devenish’s express statement that she 
Avould be his heiress, received Hildred most 
‘kindly.as his son’s future wife, and the only 
“problem in everyone's mind was how the 
eews -should be made known at Little 
| Netherton. ‘ 

Hugh had received several letters from or 
about that much troubled parish; the Bishop 












If the con-' 
all proceedings ‘ 
Adashi theconfessiom:did not. reach-them} ' 


and ;urge them.to prosecute the. scoundrel | 


4+,sonth, to offer ,; that, appointment 


In the end Claude Maitland escaped pun- 


whelming proofs of his guilt, and by the end ' 


»eonsulted him, as patron of the living, on 
distressing relations which existed between 
‘and the parishioners; the church- 
ng./hegged.the new lord of Netherton 
»:tosingist on Mr. FElsinore’s_re- 
myywandw Mrs. Elsinore, her husband 
“to do so himself, wrote a piteous 
inquiry as\to whether he wished to take the 
bread out: of her children’s| mouths. 
Hvents sat. St. Madeleine had prevented 
“ugh from going to Netherton Castle as 
warlyeas@he had hoped; then sending in his 
sand other things made him unusually 
» and when it wanted only a week to his 
owedding he awoke to the fact that something 
must be done. He carried his troubles to 
wWames Deyenish, and found him able to 
wesuggest a remedy. The Rev. George Smith 
had reeently received a valuable appointment 
near Landon, the living of Copsleigh Chase 
was vacant, and, being in his gift as master 
of TempesteMere, he was willing to offer it 
to Mr. Elsigore. 

“Depend upon it, Trefusis, neither you nor 
your wife will be the happier for the near 
neighbourhood of her step-mother. I be- 
eve Mr. Elsinore is a good man and a de- 
“voted clergyman, and, as I shall be resident 


}-im-the parish, .I can,keep an eye on his wife, 


and not let her ride roughshod over people’s 
prejudices.” 

“It’s awfully good of you.” 

“I don’t see it. Tell Mr. Elsinore I will 
make the value of the living up to four 
hundred a year, and provide a curate. Do 
you mean to let them know the truth about 
(Hildred?” 

“Phat depends.” 

He had written to sMrs. Hill. to,ensure 
being. met at, the station,,but. he was,;hardly 
-prepared: for .what awaited, him. Three 
. sets of. people were.,waiting..at..the Castle 
for an interview—Mr.. Gibson,,.the -Church- 
wardens, and,;Mrs,,. Bjsinore... All these had 
rheen., prudently, bestowed by. Mrs. Hill in 
three, separate rooms. .-Buugh,,who,.had, heard 
from Hildred of the Gibsons’, kindness to 
her, gave the farmer the first innings. 

-Heyhad.come in.the cause, of, peace. The 
threach—rhe; told Mr. Netherton, Hugh,was, not 
quite .used, to, his new, name,—was,.too. wide 
to: be., healed. .Fhere.. was,.gomething. to .be 
said on.beth sides; but nothing eould, be so 
;-bad for; the parish as the. present state of 
things. 

“I quite agree with, you,” replied Hugh, 
“and I think I can effect a remedy., J am 
desired,.by the patron. of, a Jiving..in the 
»t0..,,,. Mir. 
Hdsinore. It is.worth about, four handred a 
| year, and I.sineerely.hope he will aceept it.” 

#She’ll. make him,” id .,the farmer, 
grimly, “and, sir, if a man,that’s old enough 
to be your father may presume to., speak, 
don’t, give;.us,, another parson that’s; naught 
te... depend, on. .but..the .salary,,,.unless so. be 
he’s only ,himself to think, of. ; It stands, to 
Feason,, a,,man.,,can’t. think about other 
People’s; souls when he’s so, much to,do. to 
feed his. cwn, family.” 

“T. rather think a,r.cousin of ;my .ewn will 
come here,” said Hugh, frankly; he’s pretty 
, Well off, and his. wife jwas.an heiress, so I 
don’t.think you need fear auy.,,mpore, poverty 
at the, Rectory.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it,..sir; I,,hated 
-to- think of.Mr, Elsinore. being, : forced. to 
resign, and going away to starve, but.the 
way you’ve worked it ’ll please us,all; and 





now I won’t take up your time further.” 
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‘‘you ARE THE VILLAIN THAT WAS TO HAVE MARRIED HILDRED ELSINORE ON CHRISTMAS EVE! ” SAID TREFUSIS, 


“But I’ve something to say to you. Do 
you ever go to London, Mr. Gibson.” 

“Not often, sir.” 

“Then, I suppose it’s no use to ask you 
to my wedding. I’m going to be married 
next Tuesday, in London, and my bride is 
an old friend of yours.” 

“You must be joking, sir.” 

“No. She knew I was coming here 
to-day, and she asked me to thank you for 
all your kindness.” 

“But —_—_,” ‘ 

“IT am going to marry Hildred Elsinore. 
She was in dire straits, poor child, and the 
only way to escape from a marriage she 
hated was to let people think her dead.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Farmer Gibson, when 
things had been made clear to him, “this 
beats all. My! but the bells shall ring a 
peal, sir, when you bring her home to the 
Castle.” 

Even the escape from the scene of her 
humiliation, even a better income, and a fresh 
start in life, could not quite atone to Mrs. 
Elsinore for the news of Hildred’s good for- 
tune. That the girl she had snubbed and 
ill-treated, should be @ great lady was gall 
to her. 

Hildred stayed at Kingsleigh till her 
wedding day. She was married at Becken- 
ham Church, and she and Hugh spent their 
honeymoon at Bournemouth. It was rather 
a@ prolonged one, for the Castle had to be 
prepared for its new lady, and Hugh did not 
care to take his bride there until the Elsi- 
nores had left the Rectory. 

Mr. and Mrs. Netherton spent a week in 
London, shopping, for the bride’s trousseau 
had been prepared very hurriedly, and 
needed great additions. One of the first 
visits they paid together was to Daffodil- 
road. 

How little Hildred had thought when she 





left the pretty little house, her name would 
be changed before she returned to it! 

Mr. Devenish met them in London, one 
day, and told Hildred her family were de- 
lighted with Copsleigh, and he liked Mrs. 


Elsinore very much. He, himself, was 
settling down as a country gentleman. One 
hobby he had was the building and endowing 
of a home or orphanage for twenty children. 
Mrs. Rovson was to be the first matron, and 
already she had given up her house in 
Delaporte-road, and moved to a pretty cot- 
tage near Tempest Mere, where she took al- 
most as much interest in the building opera- 
tions as Jim Devenish himself. She would 
never forget her lost child, but it was easier 
to think of Nan as safe in Paradise, than 
as a despairing, sorrow-stricken woman tied 
to a scoundrel like Claude Maitland. 

Farmer Gibson fulfilled his promise, the 
bells rang a joyous peal; the cheers were 
loud and hearty as Mr. and Mrs. Netherton 
drove up the avenue to the Castle. The 
general feeling in the parish was that with 
their advent began a good time for the place. 

And it did. When the Rectory—repaired 
and handsomely furnished—received the 
cheerful, kindly couple who had come to 
make their home there, it seemed as if a 
new impetus was given to everything; with 
the Castle and the Rectory both inhabited 
by wealthy, generous families, the poor of 
Netherton were well cared for. For the 
sick, a cottage hospital was built and en- 
dowed, and ‘the place grew so thriving and 
prosperous that Farmer Gibson declared it 
did his heart good to see it. 

David brought home an Australian wife, 
who loves him devotedly, and has never sus- 
pected he once hoped to win the lady of 
the Castle. 


Mrs. Elsinore and her daughters have 





never set foot in Netherton since they left it, 
but Hildred has often welcomed her father 
as her guest. Not till she had been married 
two years did she see her step-mother; then, 
when she was at the Mere staying with 
James Devenish, Mr. and Mrs. Elsinore were 
invited to dinner. The lady behaved with 
stilted politeness, as to a stranger, and Hil- 
dred found all her efforts at cordiality thrown 
away, 

“Tt’s no use,” baid Martha, who at nine- 
teen retained her blunt speech; “mother 
ean’t forget that you are ten times richer 
than she is, and she’ll never forgive you 
for it.” 

Hildred sighed. 

“Do you like Copsleigh, Martha?” 

“Very much; we’ve plenty to make both 
ends meet, and no one looks down on us. 
Only, Hildred, don’t you go and worry over 
mother’s temper; it’s just her way, and she 
can’t help it.” 

So between the Nethertons and the Etsi- 
nores no real intimacy existed, but as the 
years rolled on, many a kindly gift found its 
way from the Castle to Copsieigh Vicarage, 
and as Martha married young (the curate), 
and already has quite 2 numerous family, 
perhaps under the influence of baby voices 
Mrs. Elsinore may develop into quite an 
amiable old lady. 

James Devenish was Hildred’s staunch 
friend always. He would gladly have given 
up the Mere to her, but neither she nor Hugh 
would hear of such a thing; and so the lonely 
man uses his great wealth for the good of 
his fellow creatures, Far and wide his name 
is blessed and revered by those whose lot 
he hud cheered and brightend with a little 
of the money which came’to him so strangely 
by Lady Tempest’s will. 

THE END. 
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SIR CHARLES MAXWELL LEANED AGAINST ?HE DOORWAY—LOOKING DANGEROUSLY HANDSOME AND ATTRACTIVE! 


TWO WOMEN. 


—10:— 
3 CHAPTER XVII. 


Hester found a great void in her life after 
Leonore went; it was almost strange how 
close and strong had grown the tie between the 
two girls in so short a time; Leonore’s short- 
2omings and helplessness had applied directly to 
the warmth—the maternity, as it were—in the 
other girl’s heart. Hester felt bereft of 
some clinging thing—something which de- 
pended upon her, and needed her care and 
protection when they were parted. 

Leonore’s wedding day was a sad one to 
Hester, she was very quiet and grave all 
the time, but a mist of tears came over her 
eyes at the very last, shutting out all sight 
of the incongruous looking bride and bride- 
groom as they drove rapidly away. 


guardianship so well. But Hester’s pre- 
sentiment of evil was perhaps infectious; in any 
case, Mr, Ohetwynde felt an uneasy sense 
of discomfort as he stood, too, and watched 
Lady Maxwell drive away. 

“I hope it will go well. I hepe so! I 
hope so!” he said, earnestly, half aloud, and 
half to himself. 

Hester answered him, sorrowfully: 

“How can it go well?” she said; and she 
turned indoors hurriedly, and shut herself 
in her room for a time. 

Mr. Chetwynde returned to London by an 
early train. He had intended paying a visit 
to Mrs. Campbell, it would have eased his 
mind to have spoken a few plain truths to 





her on the subject of Hester, but Mrs. 
Campbell had vanished from Sedgebrooke, 
and no one seemed to have any knowledge 
of her exact whereabouts at the moment, 
so that the lawyer had to work out his 
irritation as best he could by himself, 

The day after the Maxwell marriage Violet 
drove over to Helmetstone, radiant, and 
full of spirits. 

“T want to take you back with me for a 
week,” she cried, as she greeted Hester. She 
wisely took up the thread of circumstances just 
as though they had never been in the least 
otherwise to what they now were, and as if 
her coming were quite a matter of course. 

Hester was her usual self with Violet, quiet, 
graye, decided. 

“I will spend an afternoon at Sedgebrooke, 
if you like, not a week. I cannot leave Miss 
Graham; she is, I am sorry to say, very far 
from well. She tired herself with the journey 
to London, and all the excitement of the 
wedding.” 

“Weddings are tiresome things,” cried Lady 
Thurso, as she flitted in and about the school 
drawing-room. Pretty, delicate, dainty, as 
she was, she was yet an inharmonious note 
in the old-fashioned setting. She looked 
too bright, too new, too modern. Here all was 
faded and toned by years; Violet, with her 
smiles, her gleaming eyes, her warm-tinted 
hair, had nothing in common with the sur- 
roundings; she required a more gorgeous 
setting. 

“So like you, dear Hester, to stay and 
nurse @ sick old woman,” she added, “only 
won’t it be very dull?” 

“No,” Hester answered, coldly. 

Violet found a certain satisfaction in looking 
at her step-sister to-day. Hester was not 
nearly so strikingly beautiful, Lady Thurso 
decided. Why, she had quite a worn, tired 
look, and her face was like it used to be in 
former days, thin and sallow, with two big 





eyes “staring at one just like an owl would,” 
Violet said to herself. 

Hester did not youchsafe the cause of her 
tired looks, which came from a night of 
nursing, and a night of deep thought. Miss 
Graham had, in fact, collapsed utterly after 
the wedding, and had seemed so ill and 
feverish that Hester had been too anxious to 
leave her, and seek her own rest. To some 
eyes, her face, with its shadowing of sorrow 
and fatigue, would have had but an added 
beauty, a weakness and a tenderness that were 
sometimes over-powered by her proud, cold 
bearing in strong moments; but Violet had 
no such subtle distinctions in her mind. She 
was essentially not either an artist or a poet, 
and she only saw Hester in what she con- 
sidered a tired and unbecoming mood, deriving 
a distinct sense of pleasure in so doing. 

“Well, if you won’t come and stay, you 
must dine. We have some people coming 
who will interest you, and Thur can drive you 
home afterwards, you will enjoy that, then 
you two can get better acquainted. Thur is dis- 
posed to like you so much!” 

Hester coloured faintly. 

“Please do not think me rude, Violet,” 
she said, gently, though hurriedly; “I would 
prefer not to dine, but I will come over for 
an hour this afternoon, if you wish it.” _ 

“Of course I wish it!” Violet laughed, but 
her lips did not smile easily. She read 
Hester absolutely, she understood the hesi- 
tation, the shrinking from her that almost 
amounted to repugnance. She knew, without 
words, what an effort it was to Hester to meet 
her, even in this restrained fashion. She 
nad a furious longing upon her to seize this 
quiet, stately girl and shake her violently, 
venting some of her rage and impatience 
upon her. It was a poor triumph to feel that 
she was circumventing Hester against her 
will—a triumph that was robbed of the little 
value it possessed when she recalled that, 
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had not that link from the dead man been | 
forged between Hester and Alice Carne, and 
in a slighter degree between Hester and 
Thurso, she might have put out all her arts 
in vain to work her step-sister into her plans, 
The old unburied sense of wrath and vexatious 
vanity. that Hester’s coldness and habit. of 
holding herself aloof had always provoked in 
Violet’s mind, came up now to swell and 
strengthen all the rest of the causes she had 
raised up in Hester’s person, to stand before 
her like an enemy in her path. Basides, 
this sort of chilly acquaintance was by: mo 
means what she had worked to obtain. Hegter 
certainly gave no signs of being malleable 
and useful as she sat there receiving her step- 
sister courteously, but coldly. 

“I suppose we shall have to take whatever 
we ean get, since you are so hard-heart 
she answered Hester, half poutingly. “I think 
you are hard to have given so much ‘time 
and trouble to Lady Maxwell, and never-care 


worse each time I see her; yet I can’t do 
without her, if I want to get at him and ——.” 
And Violet owned to herself that there was 
nothing, even at this sunlit period of her 
life, that she desired more earnestly than 
to bring herself closely and persistently in 
Sir Charles Maxwell's life and doings. 

She had worked herself into a bad temper 
by the time she got back to Sedgebragke, 
keut, fortunately for himself, .@hursowwas 
absent. on some business abeubidhe pestate. 


‘(Wiolet never troubled hevipl&«tor-inquire |, 
mach about her husband’s buginess;sand>he 


om@fhis. part determined his littleslevessho 
bes spared as long as possible ‘a@lbeknowl 

ofavorry or thought in life. 

“Bor himself, Thurso had mucheto occ 
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from the remembrance of her ready sym- 
pathy and belief in the girl from the very 
iest, although Hester had come to her laden 
waxith such a bad character. 

“Violet was irritated intensely by the poor 
progress she made in her proposed friendship 
with*Hester, and said so. many times to her 
Amsband, who could not always agree with 
liy.when she xgaid some harsh 
ss Graham, and accused her of 
sted in keepingMester so. closely 
ehomber. 

‘PPhawso.had been deeplyxtouched at once 
pothey ghl’s great kindness to the sick 
woman. { He jsaw in an;dgstant that her 
eareso£ this uncle, and all that. she had done 
shad mot been inthe least exag- 





hiswagind; not only did the«memembran oo & Hemdefended beth Miss Graham 
of Wais-mother’s anger give -him constant (@pdi@Hester,against Violet’s;irritation, and 
painj:but the more mundane part of things }#heeepldmot hide from ‘himself, as he be- 


gaye him much food for :th@ught. The’ 


to please poor little me!” Then Violet sost —— that he was by noymeans a natu- 
r 


hersbabyishness hurriedly. She was accustomed " 
to use it to most people so successfully, but 
a glance at Hester’s face showed her it was 
not well-judged to use it here.. She substi- 
tuted a more mature manner instantly. 
“Tour wilk be delighted to see you. - I 
hepe you will.come early, and I hope it won't 
sain, it looked very gloomy in the distance 
as Iidrove here. I must be trotting off 


say I take up all your time. 
4raham will soon be better.” 
Violet’s face had little of childishness in 
it. as she drove homeward kaning on the 
cushions of her luxurious Victoria. There 
were ponies for Lady Thurso’s use had she 
been so minded, but Violet detested doing 
anything for herself; she was not an Amazon 
or a good whip, and she was too vain of 
her small, white hands to let them be de- 
voted to any masculine form. of employment. 
She chose to be conveyed about in her | 


I hope Miss 





ally¥idle man, and thougl»she ;was as light |' 
hearted) and full of fun sas @my creature 
needed to be,» there waswjalso’in Thuwupso 
another side of his chdracteretyhich made 
him eager andvanxious to bringsseme honour- 
able task intowhis life, andnot-to go, down ‘} 
to his #old age -having agbieved -mothing 
exeepinependmoney..andsenjoy himself 
For this-reason:h¢-had determined te «adopt 
some “wert -ofaeereer. He inclined»toa a 
Parliamentery..one,.and-he would go .into 
it -with ; 
good im*the cause to ‘which -he..should be- 
long. All this, however, so far, he kept 
to himself. He had a pretty good idea that 
Violet| would neither understand nor sym- 
pathise with him in his intentions, and until 
they were more closely formed he deter- 
mined to say nothing to his wife or to any 
one. 

There was also forming, half vaguely in 
| his mind, a desire to turn to his pen as a 


elegant barouche or Victoria, except. when \-maeans : tavchelpi him onwards on a path a 


she sat beside~Thurso’s well-built. form, and 
sped rapidly. behind. his. spleadid,.pair of 
bays.” “The novelty of her, position as...mis- 
tress of all, these ..pasaeasions..,bad,,held; a 4 
great charm for, Violet. ,At ; first,,.@he-,dad 


dittle -bigher:.and - better / than thati which 
uhe: was. atpresent-Jeading;+ but’ here’ -aiso 
Thurso paused; he -would have liked-to have 
poured out/his hepes and ambitions~into his 
wife’s will g.-and vsympathetic~ ear, ~but* it 


delighted in realising, them for, ithe,,sake) of }..was almost: incongruous -to--associate his 


enjoying hey grandenr,.,and ::ad. bean ieoatent 
to. enjoy .them,.,alone .swithout,, a,.¢erewd.: to 
admire. and.enyy, but if.avas a eharm, that 
600n went. 

-Already...Lady,, 'Thursossras.acking for a. 
snew;. phase... of Jife; .for,.40wn, withi-allucits - 
fashionable, threng,, all its gaieties and.isodial 


‘triumphs; she fretted abehaving. to:owait«for | 


this. ..She »wanted it:.at :once;:sherwas-tired . 
.0f Sedgebrooke, eventthough’ ituwas avery 
different life now: too what its had: beer before. ; 
She was, also growing tired of hurse’s pet- 
petual . companionship; +heowmever eeally  in- 
terested her except »when-he was~admirng 
hev, and: detting. her. understand “she was ‘the 
most beautiful of ‘all wing -ereatures~ in “his 
eves. 

Hester's attitude -preduced this frown on 
Violet’s face now.’'She~was -yexed gnd dis- 
appointed. ' True,~she had the satisfaction 
of «feeling -she was «bending ‘Hester's “will to 
hers,’ but'she~ wanted something, more than 
this; she wanted -above ‘all“else to have an, 
intimate, -or pretended intimate, ‘friendship — 
with her sister, not this. cold, , formal .ac- 
qaintanceship. ““What .help, would this. , be 
to-bringing her in close contact. with Charles 
Maxwell? * None whatever.‘ Hester, .as..she 
had been in this short interview, was neither 
satisfactory nor pleasant. 

“But for hin I would: drop, her. altogether; 


I would let: her go .out of mg. Jife,,,eut, of ; 


my, thoughts.. I would. do,, without,) the, ;joy 
of giving her ,.some:, sort,,.of,;.puaishment,” 
Violet, said to -herself. ;“She,, is; a—nasty,, 
stuck-up prig,-.and I hate...hen worse: sand 





lovely;delcate; -butterfly-like little love~ with 
the subject of study and mental advance- 
ment. 

° (Phe-days passed: it was now some, weeks 
“since Hester's’ -first~ yisit’ to’ Sedgebrooke 
“after -Leonore’s marriage. 


stone*’School, and “Hester, had elected to 
remain on With “Miss~ Graham. . She was 
not a regular student, but she still, joined 
in some of the classes, and Jiad,.Mr...Chet- 


in*this matter. 

“FE should: have..thought,you knew. enough 
already, in that clever brain of« yours,”,,he 
|, said to. her when. she, .saw.him.and.teld him 
she had, determined , to,;#emain .. with ..Miss 
Grabam for.seme .time;longer, . “but 1,sup- 
pose, .you,..are,,not, satisfied?” 

“Can: one learn)too mauch??;.Hester\asked, 
with b,Jaugh. . She .was,growing: very: bappy 
.and,; peageful, in..this old), scheokheusey sand 
_ she_taock, up; her,,studies,,.not -enly,-formthe 
pleasure, of ,ineneasing: her: knowledge; «but 








)alse,.as a @ort; ofo-barvier to ward.ihoffutoo 


many attacks from Violet. 


possibly could, bubushe foundherself »eom- 
pelled to accept some! ofithe »many) invita- 


She. had alse elected: tov stayon swith’ Miss 
Graham» frem feelings / of -mingled ‘affection 
~enk pity. After: umany=.years- of incessant 
labour in sher:sehool the old ‘governess fell 
into failing . health. .-Ghe.-avas: endeared - to 
Hester by her bundred -good qualities, and 











E 


and earnestness.;to” do ~ 


““Phe- pupils ‘had reassembled at “Helmet-' 


wynde’s consent, to do just what, she.pleased 


She. went to-Sedgebmoke.as netelyzas she . 


tions showered uponwher by Uady’Thurso. - 


ater ah saequainted witlkshis wife’s step- 
to ee mr was thatein Hester Tre- 
viasis’s-noble-mature which:must always make 
i@lese centact>,between. herself and Violet 
paendsapeniy not. that he had yet. found 
‘Wipletanyetdifierent than she had :always 
jebeens invhisemind,. but that he stood in some- 


‘thing uikeweilent reverence before the,qure 


on. 


vhigh mindsthe lofty soul-of< this, ether. girl. 
“So. sillycof Hester,” Violet cried. -“What 
j:@hanee. wilk-she ever get, shut up in a poky 
tscho@l-house like that?» If-she—would_ only 
kbe a little more-sensible.gnd soeiable she 
“would get on. Don’t 


he met her here?» T- do<believe. he would 
have asked her to marry him, and think how 
rich he is!” 

“Now, I warn you, my darling, if you are 
going to turn match-maker, you will lay 
up for yourself no end of trouble and dis- 
appointment,” Thurso answered, with a 
laugh. 

Violet shrugged her shoulders. 

“Of course I den’t expect you to be ex- 
actly sympathetic about Hester and her fu- 
ture, but I am naturally much interested in 
her,” she said, alittle tantly; “and I shouldn’t 
be in the least surprised to hear any day 
ithat- Hester will elect to tive-with-Miss Gra- 
vhany) ali: her~ life,» and’ then ; it will be -hope- 
less.” 

‘.*Hf she-be-happy in that-arrangement, dar- 
4 Img; is there any reason-why sh¢ should not?” 

Violet -answerett ‘her’ husband,‘ sharply: 

“Ptenty “of+-reasons!” she cried,- and she 
“could have ‘supplied him two or three. ~The 
-anoré~Hester drew back: from: ~her.,and her 
plans the’ more eagerly’ Violet pursued her. 
» The Maxwells: were dback~frony~their trip, 
~they--were~iiy “benden, Odds and: é¢nds of 
“people gave Violet information’ gbout them, 
‘e@kvays -with a note of .exclamation over 
‘Lady*Maxwell’s» regrettable appearance and 
dull personality, «and- twice :she knew for a 
etree the«-newly-married- pair had~ been 
‘down ' toHelmetstone and -paid a visit to 
-Leonore’s-old--home. 
| “Tt maddened’ Violet -to think’ that Charles 
“Maxwell ignored her -so entirely; days and 
weeks had- gone -by, and-he had neyer vouch- 
vugafed the very’faintest-knuwledge’’of ‘her 
presence, or interest-in it. She could not 
hear enough news’ of him, -or get’ it quickly 
“enough, “yet ‘she: eould not’ but feel that he 
-ow his side managed: to tive -his‘life absolutely 
forgetting her, and-not giving-her-the synallest 
straw. with ‘which to build up any*structure 
of satisfied -hope- or--vanity. “She began to 
urge Thurso to go up to town, but, beyond a 
short .vyisit of a few-days, in‘which, though 
-shetried-everso hard, she never came across 
the: Maxwells; ‘Thurso - would not-agree. 

“We will just~ stay “down here quietly 
‘through ’+the /svinter’ ‘till ‘after’@hristmas is 
well over;'ithen, if my ‘little love’ tikes, she 
shall-have a flying visit to the Riviera to 
set--her -up for’ the rigours of her’first sea- 
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“had arrived just’ in “time, ©it “seemed. * Sir 


“gon,” -he, answered her, tenderly; yet. firmly. 


He did not explain..that .money..was not 
found in the inexhaustible:.way Violet, seemed 
to imagine, and toe..prepare..for, all ,the.-ex- 
penses that lay before..them.in.the spring 
‘he, must’ husband his.-forces,. so that, life 
would be enjoyable without.any great material 
anxiety. He: had a little pained.feeling. that 
Violet should have. wanted so .soon in, their 
married life to plunge into.the waters of the 
world and ‘all its dissipations, but love. always 
had an excuse. ready .for her; she :was.-,so 
young,. she..had seen so little of life;..she 
was so. full of .spirit .and..excitement..and 
enjoyment; after..all, he .teld;. himself, : it 
was only natural. 

He. iavited several people down to stay..in 
the house,.and Violet, seemed to; enjoy ..this 
new element very much. -She. tried... to,..in- 
duce Hester. to come. over .often, to..Sedge- 
brooke, but.she was rarely..successful. ..,.Then, 
finding she. -did. not .progress.as; she...wanted, 
Violet cast about in her mind:for seme other 
bait with which to.win Hester into her hands, 


- and, through Hester,.that other one. 


“Tf Alice. Carne .were..only .here!”..she,.said 
to. herself. once,. and..after..that she; was .not 
happy till she .had+ worked :the. thought:into 
action. Jt was.she.who., suggested ‘Thurso 
writing . and . inviting, his -sister .on a. visit; 
and when the .telegram .came, back ..saying 
plainly how.-much Lady: Alice .would love. to 
accept the invitation, but how: powerless. she 
was to de so unless her brother.made personal 
intercession .on;.her -bebalf,.:-Violet;..at .ence 
urged, her -husband_ to,,,g0.,.up.,.to,,.Seetland, 
as his sister desired. 

“You will want to;see your .mother. some 
day, and you,must .go.to her, since .she will 
not .come to you,”. she said,- with. a- well- 
put touch of, wistfulness in ‘her voice, which 
she knew wonld go straight. to. Thurso’s 
heart. ,She never by any “chance, spoke un- 
kindly of his -mother, or. of the slight: old 
Lady Thurso. put.upon her, and Thurso. was 
deeply -touched by; her supposed, theught. in 
this speech. He kissed “her. tenderly, and 
he went to Scotland with a, prayer .in his 

cart. that. he might find his .mether.-more 
gentle, more tender, and -less difficult to 
manage. 


“Tf she would only be kind to my. darling | 


T should want for nothing—nothing!” he said 
to. himself; and if.he knew.in his inmost 
heart that there’;-were~ many little thing's in 
his new life which he not only needed, but 
should have liked to. change, Thurso-was too 


loyal to his love to Jet that knowledge-:be- | 


come a conviction or a confession. 


—_, 


CHAPTER ;X-Vill. 


It was ~while~her ‘husband’ ‘was* away up 
in-Scotland* that’ 'Violet’tasted*the “first joy 
of satisfaction; and what she-talled success. 
She drove over to’ Helmetstone*to tell‘ Hester 
of Lady Alice arne’s~expected ‘arrival, and 
as her carriage’ drew ~up‘at’the «door-she ‘had 
a thrill at-her heart, for“her’ blue eyes’ catight 
«sight of a man’s “form she knew so” well, 


his dark moustache. 

“I am>adraid« we had. ialmost: fongotten 
you. graced this part of! thee. world with your 
charming» ipresence, Lady Thurso,” che said, 
aipily 


Violet looked at him out of.her biue eyes 
reproachfully, "but che only. smiled. at’ her 
again. 

, Leonore had. nething to:sayto.Lady Thurso. 
‘There -were jred «marks about:iher | eyes,’ she 
had been evidently crying. 

“Nou are very! loyal toyounold home and 
}old ‘friends, Lady Maxwell,” Violet»-said, 
setting her teeth -fixedly,). and: saying» to her- 
; Self that, having found him--by chance; :she 
would not: let the:chance,go: by without adding 
to: it. 

“Miss Graham isoveryoill,’Leonere said, 
-ewkwardly,-and ‘tears, came, into-her seyes 
again, and her lips trembled; “very ills! She 
is; going: blind.” 

Violet did’ not inthe least:care whether 
Miss Graham lost her sight entirelyjsbut-she 
of course. expressed some; pretty cammissera- 
_tion. Lady Maxwell left her in the, middle 
of the, speech. ..Hester’s. voice. avas; sounding 
from: the -stairs,..and. Leonere hurried back to 
,answer her .friehd’s..summons. . Violet was 
left alone with her. old. lover. . She had.never 
looked. fairer,.;never: been. more - beautiful, 
than .at..this «minute, .but Charles .Maxwell's 
eyes dwelt..coldjy.upon. her. .He..saw no 
.beauty,..onlyr-her..false, cold,..mean. nature; 
and,:.moreover,.he. had the vision of; another 
.face .befere. him, too. strong,:too fascinating, 
to let.any other image live. 

“You. very... kind, are you, not?” .Lady 
Thurso. speaking. hurriedly. “It is. not 
every man:who would ..come,-down. into. the 
country .for,r the. .purpese..of, visiting a. sick 
old woman,. Sir Charles,” she, paused a very 
little,.“I—I don’t; think this is what you would 
_have...doneronce.” 

; Herlaughed.a.little. 

“Possibly, not,.but then L. am a, changed 
 man..to. the: one: you knew, Lady, Thurso.” 

Violet, grew pale beneath his look.and-at 
his words.:.;. Anger. .made..her,,spiteful. 

“TI hope. you.are very: happy,” she .mur- 
-mured,.and he understood shen sneer. perfectly, 

“Thanks,”..he answered; “we are as happy 
‘as. two ordinary: people.can..bope. to be, I 
think.” 

He leaned against the doorway, looking 
. dangerously. handsome ,and attractive to, the 
woman. ,before. him. 

“You,are.easily cgntent,” .she. said,.in a 
| .stifled..sort:..of. way,-.the.,colour. mounting 
hotly iato,-her rcheeks. 

, “I have everything I want; «why should 
| ‘E.not, be,contented; Lady, Thurso?’t.was the 
| xeply given, to.her wery coldly, yet lightly. 

~Miolet’s cheart beat:,wildly. «His -manner 
infuriated..her, his,:indifference awas ‘toe easy 
| to be assumed, hurtful as ‘it.was. She could 














mot failto ‘see .:that; he; did. not..care atoss | 


| of a! buttons whether he -would ever set ayes 
| on her again or not. She dost her) disere- 
| ‘tion. 

‘*Yourwwould not davetsaid that two years 


standing just within the entrance. “She jungo,” .sheo said; in. iow! trembling: voice. 


Charles“and ‘Lady ‘Maxwelt’ had paid ‘their 
visit, ‘and were ‘evidently’ about to“take their | 
departure to the ‘station inthe “village fly. | 
“Quelle chance!”**Violet’’‘eried, as- “she | 
‘sprang from “her «catriage- an® held ‘out her 


“tiny hand to Léeonore, who lioked more’clumsy | 


and ‘ungainly’ than ‘before,*“ decked out in 
Parisian finery;*“for F-sappose youwere not 
‘even thinking” of being so ~charming, Lady 
Maxwell, as‘to~come ‘and pay me a-yisit.” 
Leonore® said ““No”* to’ this, *btuntly,- with- 
out any graceful addition. | 
“God Heavens! What a hideous monster!” | 
Violet said to “herself, with almost a*-per- | 
ecptible shiver. Charles*Maxwell, reading | 


“(Sir @harles laughed. 

“Twovyearsago, he said;stooping: to spat 
Jane, the -terrier,’who'! came: snuffling  to- 
wards them; “is it possible you cam/remem- 
‘ber alluthe trivialitiess:and follies of two 


years ‘ago? Quant, a-mo?j’er ai wblie tous. 
Phat: is the best ‘of a convenient -memory-- 


~oe is: troubled with so-fittle.” 
He was enjoying himself amazingly. 


| Bivery ‘variation ‘of:-colour,~eyery expression 


that’ passed over Violet’s’face, reveated his 
power more fully, and ~gave~him intense 
satisfaction.” There ~was no ~chance ‘of say- 
ing more now, for at this moment Leonore 
eame back in her heavy way. 

“Well, have you made every sort of ar- 


| 
| 


her like a: book, smiled: forsan:instant beneath | rangement: at. last?” hershausband asked “her, 


juealmly; he» was always “perfectly calm” with 
ther. Hevregarded her in’ the’ fight of an 
absolute monstrosity, just: as Violet did, ‘but 
the did nct allow’ that fact to distress ‘him 
every: much, He! was*withvher: so tittle; just 
Las littl as he possibly could be. He would 
nob-have -been “with ‘her ‘now + but | that 
Hester Trefusis was in Helmetstone, and 
Hester was a: magnet that would‘have drawn 
:@harles'! Maxwell much ’ farther’ than’ that. 

“T’ have’ been telling Lady Thurso all 
that is going to happen,-my dear,” he went 
‘on; “how-you are going to~give ‘Miss Gra- 
ham every ‘sort of assistance, and how the 
school is broken up, and you ‘are going to 
stay down here for a~while until~the oculist 
has’ operated on-the eyes. * My“wite, as you 
say, Lady Thurso, is absolutely loyal to. her 
friends,’ you-see!” 

Violet didnot:find it*easy to recover her 
eomposure’ in ‘his: presence.. She was almost 
“frightened at the hot rush of 4donging‘ that. 
came: “over her to be-anore~ often: in that 
‘presence. It-~was’ not~anger;* it was .not 
vanity; it- was @ different feeling to either of 
‘these. -Gomething Violet had never experi- 
enced in~her ‘life ‘before, except that once 
‘when she had met him ‘again’ after so long 
an absence, and she had found him a. crea- 
‘tare full of “strange ‘charm to her, even 
‘though ‘he -annoyed: and hurt her. She felt 
weak—tmlike ~ herself, when she fooked at 
his dark, handsome ‘face; his dark eyes that 
could burn with such ‘fire, such passion, but 
which -were-'so’ cold’ to~her, ‘and looked on 
her beauty so ‘indifferently. 

“T shall hope to see something .of you, 
Lady Maxwell, since you are, comjng, so close 
‘to us. You must réally promise to, pay us 
a visit.” 

Sir Charles replied | gracefully .for his 
Wife. 

“You may be very sure, Lady Thurso,” he 
said; -vith more warmth than he had yet 
used to her, “you may be .quite. sure that if 
my wife should be prevented from. .accept- 
ing your kind invitation, I shall avail. myself 
of it most’ gladly.” 

He almost laughed as he saw:.the ¢olour 
and the delight leap into Violet’s face. 

“She is going to.:be amusing,”., he,.said 
‘to’ himself; as he. handed Leonore..into. .the 
fly ‘and~got’ in: after, himself, “and what is 
* life~without- amusemént?° ‘Tiens! If E..had 
* desired ‘to* find a hard punishment for :that 
‘little falsehoo?’ I could not. have..been: more 
“suceessful;* but she is far less cleyer. .than 
she shaped to’ be. © A. little. tighter, squeeze 
of my-hand and I. can mould her.which way 
T‘like. ' ‘The prospect. has certain charms, 
and, as I said, it will be amusing. Besides, 
fit may be useful!” And there was an.enig- 
‘amatical- look in the man’s ‘dark .eyes. as 
he glanced back at .the old school-houge. 

Violet was radiant. after that,;last..«peech 
of his. She was blinded ,by.;it. «She 
took it to mean far more than itidid. Her 
vanity expanded and .exulted. Life: had 
another .and a brighter. aspect. 

“He is pretending, that is ;all,”.she,; said 
to herself; “he is .pretending,...and;he .has 
not. forgotten he wants;.to, punish-ane,.but— 
he has not, forgotten it.would.,.berimpossible 
for him to forget. after .such a aaadness.” 

‘Violet’s thoughts. were; busy..as she sought 
Hester. She was..conseious: of no other 
desire, be it said to -her; credit,; ab \-this 
moment. than to feed..ber..wanity jby @-re- 
turn of ber old power. The »madaess that 
afterwards filled her veins was--only ; faintly 
shadowed forth in .. her; present ., feelings. 
Had she been actuated. by the smallest true 
or sincere sentiment towards the.,man. she 
had married? Violet’s thoughts ,mustr have 
been very different if she had been of. an- 
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other nature. Reared in a different school 
a dozen things would have arisen within 
her to check and destroy the foolish wrong 
thoughts that crowded within her. But 
being what she was Violet snapped her 
fingers at principle, was untroubled by con- 
science, and followed her own pathway of 
life, heedless and happy so long as she got 
all she desired. 

When Thurso returned without his sister 
he might have spared himself-all the tender 
little speeches he had prepared. Violet's 
sense of pride had vanished at this moment. 
At another time, before events had changed 
so swiftly, she would have been furious, and 
deeply mortified at the persistent way in 
which old Lady Thurso refused to stretch 
out even a finger to her. To Thurso’s 
intense relief his wife made no cemments— 
asked no questions—accepted his well-framed 
explanation and excuses quietly. 

“She is an angel!” Thurso said to him- 
self, warmly. He had been bitterly disap- 
pointed; he had gone to his mother with 
his heart in his hand, but after the first ten 
Minutes he had seen his journey was use- 
less, and all hope of gentle forgiveness from 
his mother was at an end for ever. He had 
been dreadfully grieved, too, at the sight 
of his sister. 

“Qh! Dick, if I might only live with you. 
Oh! Dick, Dick! it is so lonely, so desolate 
up here; and now, you hear, we are to 
stay the whole winter, and I shan’t see 
Hester or Violet after all.” 

Thurso comforted the disappointed girl as 
well as he could, but he felt too disheartened 
to find many words of real comfort, his 
own disappcintment was so great. 

“IT am afraid there is no help for it, Allie, 
dear, we can do nothing.” 

Lady Alice cried freely. 

“But I don’t see why mother can’t for- 
give you. Poor liftle Violet! what has she 
done? Oh! Dick, I am so sorry for her, and 
for you, too.” 

Thurso patted her shoulder gently. 

“Can't you go and stay with Gertrude?” 
he said, casting about in his thoughts for 
some way of helping her. He spoke of 
another sister, 

“I will write to her, but Gertrude is always 
taken up with her children. Gertrude’s chil- 
dren are always ill,” Lady Alice said, plain- 
tively. “If it wasn’t for Billy Crossley I 
don’t know whet I should do. But there, I 
will cry no more; all the tears in the world 
won’t help me now; mother has made up her 
mind, and there her mind will stay. Tell 
me more about Hester. Is she as beautiful 
as her picture, Dick? I think I never saw 
anyone more lovely.” 

“She is even more beautiful,” Thurso an- 
swered, thoughtfully, “and she is charming, 
not in the least like other girls.” 

“You must tell her how grieved I am net 
to meet her;” and then Lady Alice gave 
him a dozen messages to carry back with 
him to the girl whom, though she had never 
seen, she had learned to love, and she shed 
many more tears after that brief visit of 
Thurso’s ended, and he was gone back to 
the south, and to his home. 

He took an early opportunity of riding 
over to Helmetstone, and asked for Hester. 

Miss Trefusis was in the garden, he was 
told, and there he found her, pacing to 
and fro under the leafless trees, with Dane 
beside her, and a hat with a touch of vivid 
scarlet in it, making the depth and change- 
ful colour of her eyes seem more beautiful 
and mysterious. She was lost in thought, 
and gave a little cry of surprise, and it 
seemned to him, of pleasure, too, as he stood 
before her. 

“You have come back?” she said, and 
then he saw she had read his failure and 














disappointment in his face, “I am sorry— 
you have not brought her.” 

Thurso held her hand a moment. 

“Poor little Allie! She cried her eyes out; 
she wants to see you so much, Hester. She 
wanted to come so badly, but it was not to 
be, just yet.” 

“I am sorry,” Hester said, in her grave, 
gentle way. 

Thurso gave an unconscious sigh of re- 
lief as he dropped into a walk beside her. 
He was always sensible, in an indefinite way, 
of being comforted and at peace in Hester's 
presence. They saw very little of one 
another, but already Thurso felt as though he 
had known her all his life. 

“ Alice is in love with your picture, Hester,” 
he said, and then he laughed, half shyly, 
“she calls you very beautiful.” 

A hot wave of colour passed over her 
delieate face. 

“What does she do with herself up there?” 
Tell me more about her,” Hester said, 
hurriedly. 

He obeyed her, but he found himself looking 
at her as he spoke. He seemed to find a 
new and infinite loveliness in her to-day. 

Violet was right, he again told himself, 
Hester was being wasted, shut out of sight 
here; and yet, he had an odd sort of sen- 
sation that it gave him pleasure to come 
upon her in this desolate old garden, with 
no vulgar eyes to criticise, no vulgar tongues 
to make remark. She appealed to him a 
little in the same way that his sister’s 
purity and delicate health appealed, and yet 
with this he had a different regard for 
Hester. She was no mere girl, awkward in 
her innocence; she was a woman, grown to 
womanhood like some rare stainless flower. 
Thurso seemed to feel that Hester was a 
flower born, not to bloom in the world, as 
his own most radiant Violet, but to live 
alone, apart, shut out from all those gaieties 
and joys which were so dear to Violet, but 
which ‘would give no pleasure to this other. 

They talked of Miss Graham’s illness, and 
Thurso drew from Hester a tender description 
of Leonore’s goodness to her old governess. 
‘Lady Maxwell had come forward as & 
daughter. might have done, and took upon 
herself all the charge and care of the poor 
woman, finding everything that was necessary, 
heaping comfort and luxury about the 
sufferer. 

“It was so sad—the day the girls all went 
away,” Hester said, dreamily. “They none 
of them wanted to go, but we thought it 
best, because the anxiety would have been 
too much for her brain, and then she must 
have quiet.” . 

“And it is quiet here,” Thurso said, 
looking about him, “do you ever go out, 
Hester; can you ride? Why not come 
out: with me mow and then, Violet does not 
care for riding?” 

“Later on, perhaps, not now,” Hester said, 
with her faint smile that thanked him for his 
thought of her. 

“So you have got Lady Maxwell back 
with you, and what does Sir Charles say?” 

“He is here too!” Hester answered, and if 
Thurso had been looking at her he would 
have noticed that'a sudden frown contracted 
her brows, and changed the expression of 
her face. 

“Are they going to stay long?” Lord 
Thurso inquired, not that he was particularly 
interested in the Maxwell’s, though he was 
touched by the record of Leonore’s good- 
ness. 

“I am not sure,” Hester said; then, with 
a touch as of ice in her voice, she added: 
“Here is Sir Charles.” _ 

Charles Maxwell greeted Jord Thurso 
warmly. 

“Well met! you have saved me a journey, 
JT wanted to see you. Pray don’t go, Miss 


| Trefusis, my business is not private.” 





Hester bowed her head, but walked slowly 
on, followed by the terrier. 

Maxwell looked after her. How cold she 
was, how contemptuous! How she despised 
him. She never lost an opportunity of letting 
him see how she disliked and despised him. 
There was a suppressed excitement in his 
manner, and a flash in his eye as he 
watched her move away. 

“I am afraid I disturbed you, but I 
learned that you had ridden over, and [ 
wanted to see you, Lord Thurso, as I am 
anxious to know if we can come to terms 
about that little place of yours the other 
side of Sedgebrooke. You have very decent 
sport here, and, as my wife wants to re- 
main in this neighbourhood, I thought I 
shouki ike that small shooting if you 
are so disposed. I was speaking to Lady 
Thurso about it yesterday, and she said she 
thought there would be no difficulty.” 

Thurso looked, as he was intensely sur- 
prised that Violet should have known any- 
thing of his business arrangements; but he 
answered Sir Charles cordially and 
courteously, and they strolled up and down 
for a little, discussing the matter further, 
while in the distance Hester’s tall, proud, 
figure moved to and fro, waking deeper and 
deeper admiration in Maxwell’s breast. Her 
coldness to him*was as distinctly disagreeable 
as his coldness had been to Violet. Hester 
had little notion of the fire that was kindled 
in this man’s thoughts for her. She disliked 
him from instinct first, and then because of 
the unworthy part he was playing in Leonore’s 
life. She dismissed as contemptuous, and 
she never regarded him as dangerous. Yet 
dangerous was what Maxwell was fast be- 
coming es his passion for her increased, and 
he realized only more bitterly how despicable 
and poor a thing he was in her eyes. 

The two men walked across the lawn, and 
joined Hester on the other side. 

“The business is finished,” Sir Charles 
said, with his enigmatical smile, which always 
produced a jarring sensation in the girl’s 
breast, without her exactly understanding why. 

‘When Thurso spoke it was as though some 
delicious fresh breeze had come towards her. 
She knew nothing of the world, yet she knew 
everything as far as the character of these 
two men was concerned. It hurt her some- 
how to see them together, though for that 
thought she had absolutely no good reason 
to assign. 

“I must write a long, long, letter to 
Allie,” she said to Thurso, as he prepared 
to go. 

“Ah, do!” he answered, warmly, “She 
told me she lived for your ketters.” 

“Poor little Allie!” Hester said, tenderly. 

She stood looking across the gardens, 
smiling a little, not thinking of the two pair 
of eyes bent steadily upon her. Shyness 
was not a fault with Hester, and yet she 
was in all things pre-eminently modest. She 
shrank from Sir Charles’ eyes because she 
disliked him, and there was something almost 
baleful in his glance, but at this moment ~ 
she was not even conscious that he, was looking 
at her. 

He was doing more than looking, he was 
studying her, and the flush that came into 
her cheek as Thurso took her hand in fare- 
well was at once a revelation and a furious 
pain to the other man. “ 

“She is asleep yet, but she will wake soon, 
and wake for him!” he said to himself, and 
the mere thought made him tremble with 
the emotions it roused within him. For the 
first time in his life love—real, true, honest 
fove—was coming into Charles Maxwell’s 
thoughts, and as it came he recognised that, 
for the first time also, he would have 
suffering along with love. Even now this 
pale, proud, beautiful creature had had more 
power to hurt him than any other being 
before in all his life. And the pain and 
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bitterness that came as he looked on her 
face as she spoke with Thurso was something 
keener than he had thought it possible he 
could suffer. 

He walked with Lord Thurso to where a 
man stood holding his horse,'and as Violet’s 
husband rode swiftly away, the other looked 
steadily after him. 

“By God!” he said, between his teeth, 
“but she has power over me, power such as 
no other woman has had, and she is cold 
as ice to me, while to him—-—!” His face 
was contracted for an instant, and then he 
smiled, though there was no mirth in his 
eyes. “Nous verrons,” he said to himself, 
with a faint smile. “The future will reveal 
all. If it be for me, I am ready, and if it 
be not for me, I am not unprepared. Hester 
herself has supplied me with all I need.” 

With that he turned, and went back to 
the gardens to join her in her walk, but as 
he reached them he found them empty, and 
he knew, with hot bitterness, the girl had 
returned into the house so that she might 
escape further meeting with him for the 


moment. 
(To be continued.) 








A PLAYTHING OF FORTUNE, 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XLIV. | ! 


Tt seemed hours, instead of minutes, to both 
Brenda and Violet, that they stood there 
staring at each other in a deathly sort of 
= that seemed to have paralysed them 

th. 

“What does it mean?” was the question 
that kept repeating itself in Brenda’s brain. 
“Why does she look at me like that? Can 
it be possible that she knows?” 

Then at last, with a sort of shiver, she 
unfastened her eyes from Violet’s, as a bird 
might in releasing itself from the inexplicable 
influence of the serpent, and as her gaze 
roved beyond Violet’s head she caught sight 
of her own reflection in a mirror. 

She started, and a low cry fell from her 
lips. 

She saw, that her cap had fallen back, 
and that her wig was awry, exposing the dark 
hair beneath. 

Then she thought she understood. 

_ Violet was angry because she was in her 
house under a disguise. She knew nothing of the 
real truth. Her own guilt had made her 
subject to this torture, that was all; and with 
these thoughts she tried to comfort herself. 

Her lips drew into a sort of horribly 

strained smile. 
_ “I—I have to—to apologise tu you,” she 
stammered, “for coming into your house in 
disguise. Doctor Hastings advised it, as he 
said I was so—so young to—nurse that no 
one would trust me. Indeed, madame, I—” 
_ She broke down utterly. She did not even 
know how she had intended to complete her. 
sentence, and with that steadfast glare fixed 
upon her, she could not think. In utter 
despair she stood there waiting helplessly for 
Violet to speak. 

And Violet knew that this woman was the 
wife of the man whom she called her hus- 
band. What did it mean? Did Lionel War- 
render know that he had lied, and that this 
woman lived? She could find no answer to 
her mental question, and yet upon the answer 
so much depended. She saw clearly that she 
must have time to discover what the truth 
of the situation was, and that she must have 
time to think, before she took any action 
whatever. 

“I am greatly surprised,” she said, frigidly, 
“to find & young woman in my house in 


innocent one may be in intention. But I 
never wish to be unjust to anyone, I shall 
ask you for no explanations, as you might be 
as fertile at invention as you are apt at dis- 
guise, but I shall speak to Doctor Hastings 
on the subject. If he tells me that you 
assumed it under his advice, I shall have 
nothing more to say, though I confess I don’t 
like it. There is just one question that I 
should like to put to you: Does any member 
of this household know that you are not what 
you appear here?” 

“Upon my honour, no.” 

“That will do. You may resume it and 
continue to occupy your position here as if 
nothing had happened, until I see the doctor.” 

She turned to go, but before she had 
reached the door, Brenda sprang forward and 
caught her by the folds of her gown. 

“Madame,” she cried, “I know that I have 
not the right to ask any favour of you, and 
yet there is one that I beseech you to grant. 
Keep my unfortunate secret. If you are not 
satisfied with what Doctor Hastings tells you, 
you can send me away; but as I have done 
nothing wrong in your household other than 
wearing a colour of hair that is not my own, 
T beg of you to tll no one of my disgrace in 
your eyes, until you find I have done some- 
thing to merit exposure. Surely the favour 
is not so great that you must refuse, and it 
means so much to me—soO much!” 

Violet looked at her coldly. She had not 
the time even to analyse that speech there, 
and answered: 

“I shall do nothing and promise nothing 
at present. I shall wait for Dr. Hastings.” 

She disengaged her gown and left the 
room slowly, walking with almost measured 
tread down the hall to her own room. 

Once inside, she locked the door and 
stared about her. A pallor that was awful 
had settled over her features. It had dawned 
fully upon her what this situation meant to 
her. 

“Alive!” she cried, in a hoarse whisper, 
crouching herself down in the depths of a 
great arm chair, as though she would hide 
from her very self. “Alive! It is she! There 
can be no mistake! There is no mistake! 
Alive! And Lionel said she was his wife! 
Does he know? Does he know that she is 
here beneath my very roof? No, I do not 
believe the does. That is what she meant 
when she begged me to tell no one of my 
discovery. She does not know that he has 
told me. But, good God! what does this 
make of me? Wedded, yet bo wife! <A 
thing for the Scorn of my sex! A creature 
to be laughed at for my credulity and pitied 
for my misfortune! God of Heaven! I, 
Violet Clifton, wedded, yet neither wife nor 
widow! What shall I do? What shall I 
do? What shall I do?” 

She arose and began walking up and down 
the floor, as a caged animal does, wild with 
the fear and wrath upon her. Her hands 
were clenched, and there was the expression 
of the wild beast in her eyes. 

“T will not accept the position!” she cried, 
between her clenched teeth. “Why should 
I be made to suffer because of his sin? I 
have wealth, and the secret in my possession 
alone—the secret that she lives. I will 
find a way. I swear I will find a way! And 
if it costs every dollar of my fortune, and 
every drop of blood from my heart, I will 
put her out of my life and his! I can’t bear 
it, and I won’t! I won’t! I won’t!” 

For half an hour she walked, and thought, 
and planned, then stopped suddenly before 
@ mirror. 

“I must see Lionel first, and find out how 
much of this he knows, how much he suspects. 
I must discover if he is playing me false, and 
then—” 

A hard, cruel, cold smile crossed her face. 


manner, changed her gown with her own 
hands to one of pure white, in which Lionel 
had once complimented her, then rang her 
bell violently. 

“Is Mr. Warrinder in?” she asked of her 
maid. 

“T don’t know, madam.” 

“Then find out, and ask him to come to 
me if he is here.” 

She closed the door, and waited almost 
breathlessly until she heard her husband’s 
step in the hall; then she opened the door 
for him, and closed it behind him. 

She observed how harassed and worried 
he appeared; but that might be accounted 
for in a thousand ways. Her heart was 
beating almost to suffocation; but Violet was 
not a bad actress, and, with a singularly 
wistful expression of countenance, she went up 
to him and placed her hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“Lionel,” she said, tenderly, “I have sent 
for you to ask you to forgive me. Wait! 
Please don't interrupt me ard make it easy 
for me, as I see your kind heart inclines you 
to do. I have been very wicked, very un- 
forgiving; but it was love for you, dear, and 
jealousy that caused it. ‘You don’t know how 
I have suffered, and how I have prayed for 
your love. I have been hard and cold, but 
it was not from any want of love, and I see 
it all now. Will you forgive me?” 

She had pushed him gently into a seat, 
and was kneeling beside him, her faced buried 
upon his knee. He lifted her very tenderly, 
until she was seated upon his knee, then 
drawing her heatl back to his shoulder, 
pushed her hair back from her brow and 
kissed her. 

“So gladly, Violet!” he said, quietly. “I 
have done the wrong, not you, and the 
thought that you have not tured from me 
makes it seem that Heaven will one day 
forgive me.” 

“You are very good to me, Lionel.” 

“Not I, dear girl. It is you who are good 
to me. We will begin our married life anew. 
My wife shall be my wife in reality at last.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I mean in the sight of God, as well as 
of man. The past has been a horrible mis- 
take, dear, but, thank Heaven! it is not too 
late.” 

She slipped her arm around his neck, so 
that her own face was hidden, while his was 
distinctly visible to her. 

“No,” she said, “it is not too late. But 
it has been very hard upon me, Lionel. I 
must tell you everything, now. I have 
loved you so dearly that your lack of love 
has almost killed me. I am a woman of 
terribly strong feelings, and the jealousy 
was an awful thing to overcome, when I 
knew that you had liad another wife, whom 
you loved better than you ever loved me.” 
His face darkened painfully. 

“Don’t let us speak of that, dear heart. 
It is the one painful memory of my life. 
It ought to have died long ago. Let it be 
dead to both of us now.” 
“But is that possible, dear. 
strangle memory?” 

“No; but we can starve it by giving it 
nothing to feed upon. She is dead, poor 
girl! and I am sure that up there in heaven 
she does not wish me to remember when it 
brings but unhappiness.” 

“Will you let ‘me see her picture just once 
more, Lionel? I shall never ask you 
He opened the locket, and she took it 
in her hand. 

There could be no mistake. The eyes 
and hair were the same; every line of the 
beautiful face was there. What did it 
mean ? 
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“Were you present when she died?” she 
asked: him, after a long panse. 

“Noi? 

“Then, are you sure—” 

“T .saw:-her ‘deat; Violet;..1 buried: her 
and stood by her coffin until the last.” 

She sighed and kissed him. 

“Leave. me: for -a little,; dear,” shersaid, 
tenderly. “It has been very painful; Come 


——=— 





ageincin.a few hours, ‘andi-I promise;'7you 
thabememory’ of the past! shall. be-\ buried 
in her grave.” 

And he «wenty:‘but too glad to: getiaway 
with the) recollection! of Brenda: so «much 
revived) in «his! héart,::for “somehow-it had 
been «living: with hina» through: everyr hour 
of every. day recently; and » Violet; : when 
aloneyy sprung up like«a tigress agnim and 
begam ‘her: hystericak «walk. 

“What can it mean?” she groaneds.. “He 
does not know; I am sure of it. I Should 
believe’ myself» mistaken)).and|-thatit | was 
but the result of: striking resemblance, but 
for the disguisé., Then; too, she:-entreated 
me to say: nothings: What is to -be done? 
I willinot yield my :placeas Lionel Watfren+ 
der’s. wife—not "foretenrthotsand girls 1iké 
this creature: whont he! ihasemarriea!y 1 will 
not—not ‘if it requires ‘nrurder for me: to 
keep. my place! Buto what's to -bec:done? 
I must think fast? and to the? points: Oh, 
if I could: ‘but® distover’ if it is trueh I 
must! I must! But how?” 


—_— 


CHAPTER XLY. 
“A gentleman. to see! you madaine.” 
A visiting-card was handed to: Violet, 
and lifting it .listlessly,, she--reads 
“Mr. Harry Best.” 
She was about. to send word.by. her ser- 


vant that she was. not at -honie, when. some ! 


1 ¢ i : ls 
presentiment to which she yielded overcame | eee Pak ek ie kee. o gent Ge) 


her. She bowed her head. 

“Say that I shalk join him, at .once,” 
she exclaimed. 

She. went to the. mirror 
with what she. had .seen, 
and left the room. 
almost to ghastliness;. but all» of. Violet’s 
cosmetics were of the simplest character, 


had she tried. Shé rubbed her 
vigorously to put some colour into. them, 
as she came near thé 
she was still strangely pale’ when she -entered 
it. 

Harty Best, always well got-up, arose. and 
advanced, gently’ pressing. the hand 
offered. 

“THIS is quite an unexpected pleasure!” ex- 
claimed Violet. “When did you come to 
town?” 

“YeSterday. 
to leave soon, and thérefore 
for your reception-day.” 

“[m glad you did- not, though, we do 
not leaye as earfy as expected. 


she 


dd not wait 


we are compelled to wait. awhile on that 
account.” 

“T can’t understand how you could ever 
have allowed him to do such a fodlish thing 
as to adopt’ a son.’ One’s own childéen are 
trouble enough; without the care of a stran-. 
ger’s child. Forgive*me if I have taken a 
liberty in ‘speaking so plainly.” 

“Thére is nothing’ to’ forgive. The .de- 
sire was not mine; but I had no objections 
to offer when Lionel urged it.” 

“How is he?” 

“Very ill; fatally! we fear.” 

“Indeed? And: Liénehow © docs 
bear : it?” 


She flashed at him a quick glance. WHat’ 


he 





— 


and, examined | 
herself reflectively; then, apparently. satisfied | 
she.turned. away | 
Her. face was - pale | 


and she could not have helped that even i, Bearte 
cheeks | 


drawing-room, . but |! 


I heard. you.were expecting | 


leave My’ hus | 
band’s little adopted .son is very. ill,.and | 





a curious question.for’ him..to .ask!. How 
much ‘of her-husbant’s; life. did+ Harry . Best 
know? Theve. was,-a look in. his eyes, that 
she could not reads. She-hesitated a mo- 
merit, then.-replied: 

“Heris very anxious. ‘ Hetsearoely leaves 
thenrchild at: alk Has <your card beem taken 
to: him }” 

“T' did© not! desire it. 
you’ alone” 

“That is’ kind. © Yon ‘have not yet told 
me about Bessie. When didyou' see’ her? 


My ‘call: was'! upon 


} Is she quite well?” 


“Yes; bit it 4s a singuter wish’ of’ hers 


| to remain there in “the country’ whether 


companion has + gone.- 1 ‘shotld*'thifik. ‘it 
would -be -lonely for her.” 

“Her: companion gone? 
us.” 

“No Did you’ ever see her?* 

“Bessie*s’ companion? “No. Shét’ was en-+ 
gaged some time -after~we left. Why’ did 
she leave, do’ you’ know?* 

“I° do not." Thete~wwas’ sone‘ sort’ of “8 
mystery about’ her going. Shé’ disappeared 
very suddenly just about’ the’ time’ that 
Bessie« ‘received word that ‘Liénel was’ ex- 
pected to’ arrive.” 

Violet’ started.* <A sudden ‘pallot, even 
greater that before, ‘ overspread® her ‘face. 
Best, ever’ quick to read expression, saw and 
understood ‘that she knéw more. of ler hus- 
band than ‘he expected. © Daréd ‘he trust her? 


She’ did not tell 


| Had he not better make her a partnér. in 
| his plans for Lionel without exposing. the 
| interest that he himself had in them? ~ 


“And did‘ his’ expected arrival cause.-her 


| flight, “do* you think?” asked Vidlet, affect- 


ing a laugh. “Poor Lionel! It fs the. firat 
time I ever heard.of any of the fair .sex 
running from . him.” 

The. laugh, more than the sudden. start, 


“Some more of that imbecile’s infernal 
foolishness!” he. ejaculated, mentally. “There 
is nothing in the line of insanity. that. he 
is not- liable to do!” 

Aleud -he exelamed:» 

“Ithis a change»for the»betterrfrom his 
youth,-is it nots. Lionel wasi.strangely wild 
whent-he-wasya boyi He tdittea: numberof 
foolish, things’ that: almest broke chis:mother’s 
I wonder if +herhas>anadea clean 
breast, of it, so toispeaky-and-told yot of alt 
his! early ; follies?" 

He Jooked at hetipecullarly. In'thatmlance 
she knew-that he-méant)that folly whieh had 
wrecked Lionei’s> life—thut-:this «man was: in 
the ' secret. - 

“Yés;? she sanswered, 
has toléne-+allcthe past.” 

Best wasrsilentifor a: moment; then he: drew 
his chair nearer to"‘Violet, sand looked her 
full fn theeface:': 

“T believes you, know," he» saidy, earnestly, 
“that! I-am nota man-to have come here to- 
day;-and have spoken to you inthe: -manner 


hoansely: “He 


| in which I have, without‘anjobjeet. » I anynot 


a man to” pry*‘into >the‘ affairs. of: another 
without the ~deepest: reasons: You believe 


' thats do you nots -Mrs. Warrender?” 


“Yes, though'I don’t know- that: I exactly 
fullew | yous » Have» you’ come. herer ‘to - tell 
the/a secret sof my! husband's: past ?” 

Her heart was beating) ahmest. to-suffera- 
tion, but shef was strangely- quiet. 


“No}” he ianswered, I sheuld inot have ‘told 


you if you! *had noti‘knewn.’: Bué you. do. 
Lionel has. told you.” 

“You. meahs+” 

She hesitated and looked at him... 

“Yes, I mean -the? y seeret con- 


nected witt+that childv’ I wonders how: far 
one» dare: trast “you, « Mrs.) Warrender? I 
|wonder if you are one of the ridictilously 
hereic + of ‘earth’s “daughters,.' such .!as.. your 
\Sister'is? I woudervif'you would :take:up the: 


' «“T have suspected it, feared it. 





a 
sceptre in favour’ of fancied right,--wnem-it 
would: bring, destruction to »yourself?” 

Hé‘-paused. : Violet’ looked pats himroin 
breathless silence. She could not,-fail;:de 
understand: . Dared isher trust ‘him:,at»‘all? 
And if at ally how dar? - 

. “You must éxplain qourselé more eleasthy;/t 
she faltered. 

But Best was net slow-to%see that she fully 
comprehende@ him. | He ‘leaned> ever further 
iuntil ‘she' almost -félt his breath’ upon» her 
cheek, - 

“May I trust‘you' to be sensibld?” he asked. 
“Yes she whispeted/: 

“Tf ‘You! were to find that your life was 
threatened, swat! would you do—talkt religion 
th thé“persomycor ‘blow hisbirains’ out?” 

“The latterj I fear; if the! weapon’ was in 
my hands” 

“And if you-discevered’ that a great '@is- 
grace’ was abett ‘to “befalP yon, “woul you 
save yourself froin’ it Ab Any Cost; Sor “pauss 
to ‘consider whetht? the’ othér person ‘hail ths 
greater*right?™ | 
' “Tshouldsave’ myself:” 

Her voice was hoarse to the verge*of the 
uncanny. He: dréw his chair even closer. 
His tones were not lifted above a whisper. 

“LT have -playzdoa part, Mrs. 
Warrender,” he exclaimed, hurriedly; “but, 
thank Heaven!-I was not-mistaken., I have 
a sensibié weman to deal with, ‘and have won. 
I am deeply, vitally.interested in the welfare 
of your husband. There is not time to go 
into the reasds*for,-andanalysis of, this 
feeling, but..that dt is as strong.as lile.itsetf i 
confess:.-. I want: to-serve-you, and thereby 
serve --himw:,.You. know.;tho,.secret of,;.his 
life.” 

“Let us be frank and perfectly clear,” she 
evied. “You mean’ of:his marriage; to+” 

“Yes,’h. intetrupteiloBest;: hastily; ““Do you 
know thetitruar histony sof: everyone) undér 
your own roof’, 

She dréw backcfrom him for a moment. 
| “Let ame speakvclearly, then: Hor Heaven's 
sake, be -carefalh:. Ths slightést:exchimation 
may bettaysalhiu. Did-you: ever suspect that 
+that/ womansmight not: be | dead?” : 

“You meanmthat slenis alive and untier 
my! roofiiatiqresenty«. Thabsis it, tis dt mot?” 
I have had 
détectivesiat work day and night, There: is 
@ nurse‘ in your zhousernow: wher” 

“Ts in disguise,” interrupted Vidlets:hastily; 
“TI discovered=it to-day.” 
> “DdewLiondl know?? 


13 “Nov? 


“ Thens: fore Hetiven’s: sake; ~take care: that 
he! doess not find sout... Everythingnidependis 
upon: thate:. Mrso1 Warrender, »- that: ‘woman 
must: be madento disappear.” 
Violet clasped her hands closedfter 
“T' dont know!whyod trust-you;?, she-cried 
out, hoarselys, It! is @ frightfal thingy.yet 
You pseem (so-idho earnest:ithats 1 tannotrbut: 
believe! that:you cmean;me no wrong.” 

' “Uponsmynsothoho!l” exclaimed Bestywitlr 
a wehemence that novone could doubt. “i 
' believed! yousto tbé-a, woman.of sense, andoin 
ihyy dilemma: camesto syou. : I am; morertha 
gratified !to seeithat I was:not mistakem New; 
Mis. Warrenders:wilbyoutry to truséimei duly 
and do as I say?” 

“Yes” 
|. “Then yotrmust helpivmes, This womat 
nrast disappear: Assisés:me to place het in 
my: possession, .and your -eonuectiow rwith, ‘the 
affair with: ceasa:. I‘ promise’ you that netther 
you» nor ‘youra:husbahds shalt--everr-hear of 
het again.’ Do vyouoeonsent?: You ,isee; EF 
can’ do nothing in-this-house without ther<o- 
operation of -yeusor your: mothers: I preferred 
you.” . 

“Iam glad you did. You may count-upen 
me? 

“Thatiis welk:i I don’t want>Lienel. to ser 
mevhere, azabimustgo! atvonee.;| Takerthei 
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greatest care that he suspects ndthing; and 
be sure you arrange it so that any -letter-I 
may send will be delivered to you:in person.” 
“T shall take-care.” 
“Then. au revoir.” 


—_——e 


CHAPTER XLVI! 
Violet Warrender .hérself.. met. Doctor 
Hastitigs at the door upon the occasion .of 
his call upon Norton that afternoon. 


It was growing dafk when he ‘came, and |! 


she had been sitting by the window watching 
for him formoré thah an howr, an attention 


thatViélet had never shown to anyone in her |! 


life before; .but Doetor. Hastings, was . not 
aware of-the honour that she had.done him. 


He, though {tan accident,-and she. did’ not |! 


undeceive him. 


“IT am so glad you have comnie;”. she. said || 


to him, with her sweetest smiles; “That»grim || 


little nurse that you haye placed with: Norton |! 


will not allow anyone to enter his room, and 
I want. to go in and see him, under the shadow 
of your protecting wing. You will take me, 
will you-mnot?” 

“With pleasure.” 

“And not allow the little tigress. to, eat 
me;” 

“T promise.” 

In, the hall. they. were. met: by: T.ionel, -who 


smiled...with sincere pleastire at seeing his || 


wife beside “Hastings.. 

“This..is se good of. yous dear,” he said 
below his breath, .pressing. her. arm. against 
his side: “It is.a token.of .abselute for- 
giveness, is. ib not?” 

“ Absolute,” she answered, without looking 
at..;him.,r 

“ Andy eternal?” 

“Eternal”. 

“Thank. Heaven!” 

Therthree noiselessly entered the sick-room 
together, and..Brenda arose to.receive them. 
Sher started - somewhat rwhen: she »saw. that 
Violet.was with am but made.no coniment. 
is not-liable. to d 

“How ‘is pong patient, Miss French?” 
Doctor. Hastings,asked in a low yoice. 

She.tried to answer steadily,; but there was 
@ catch.in her voice. which she could not 
entirely control when:she replied: 

“Much better, doctor. The charge has 
come at last. The -ehild is rational. I ap- 
prehend no more danger, if the nursing is 
what it shoul *te.”’ 

A. siglof ‘infinite! relief and thanksgiving 
fell frotteThionel’s lips. Hei putcout his diand 
and grasped Brenda’s with® ‘an ‘emotion of 
which hisiefriends cwould) have? deemed: hin || 
inéapae 

“T ave sure’ Déeter Hastings! will forgive: || 
me wheel say that we oewedt ‘all to “you; 
he criédjtrentitowsly! = “T' don’t know how: 
I can“evér “express ‘my “gratitude; but'you 


have wotr’a Hfédotigefiénd by ‘your’ zeal and’ || 


devotion. « God bless yout!’ 

And 'Vidléet ‘was thore’'conviticed than ever 
that Lionel knew nothing of this woman's’ 
identity; hotéevér’ *close’to © thé truth “ she 
might “have guésseds 

Shebut’tod well untlerstood’ his delight ‘in’ 
thé ‘revovety of’ the -child?’ It was not’so° 
much ‘because ‘the baby ‘was “his, ‘but “be: 
cattse his’*mothet “was thé’ wotnan’ whom’ he’ 
had lovett.’ SHé’ had’ ‘sintied’ that the’ chifd 
might dié,; yet this woman ‘had’ arisen’ from 
the’ dea t6’ step in “and save him, and now 
she had thern both to’ contend against” And 
yet “Violet did’ not ‘accept’ tY lessén “that 
thé ‘sitiiation ‘ cofitained: She read it cor- 
rectly enough, but there. was no repentatice 


in. he¥ heart; but only ‘a. lasting. bitterness. 


that nothing could ‘ever sweeten. 
A hard line. came in the corners of her 


mouth, and.Brenda, with. a swift. glance in. 


her direction, saw it. 


| The nurse understood: perfectly. that Violet. 
\had said nothing;te Lionel of. her discovery 
‘of the disguise, and she was. grateful for 
the. silence,. which she attributed to different 
motives .from the .true one,. She. watched, 
them as.they:.stood side by side. She siw 
Lionel’s little attentions to Violet, and she’ 
would -have been: more. than woman had she 
not contrasted. them: with. those of former 
| days, when. she.stood in Violet's . place. 

And. this..was -but: a counterfeit, of. ‘that 
—and such a poor onel, Was-it remarkable 
_ that -a great-,threb.-of joy filled. -her heart. 
, as-she- noted the faet?. 

They stood-by-the*child’s side . while ‘the 
doctor took «his.;:temperaturer and. reported 
him doing well, then together,.Lionel and the 
doctors left-..the -room,: but Violet-: remained 
behind. 

She. turned, coldly-.to. Breuda, when: «the 
, door. had: closed upon: them: 


| toy meivthat if <I am ‘not ‘to ‘expose you; 
| ther@icis but- ons course’ to' pufsué: to allow 
you to remaiitn untib-therer is ‘some’ reason 


places and do exactly.as you have done, 
untii:you hear ifrénn ims en thé subjects? 

“Thank zyou,} madame” 

“I shalki remaiiné in: the roomeimysélfa 
great deal, as it will not surpriseyourtiat 
‘I cannot fully trust you; butjratethe same 
time, youshall have-entire; charge as :aisual. 
‘You agree to that?” 

“Certainly;) madathe: It) maynot’ be 
necessary that I should remain much longer: 
The assistant can ‘take’ my’ "placa ‘without 
danger to the child. I shall speak to Dottor 
Hastings in themorningof ‘placing me’else- 
where. I shall have the “exeuse that’ the 
baby is growitig: rapidly! better-and’ there is 
no ‘longer’ thé actual “necessity of my» re- 
thainingi': That ''will meet with your” ap- 
proval, willit! not)’ madame??' 

“Perfectly.” 

Vidtet left'the room; and’ ten ‘minutes “later 
/% messtiger swas’ dispatchel to “Hurry "Best 
with ‘a report‘ of “the' conversation. 

“Tf Chere ‘is anything to’ be dons; it must 
be don@at' dnce,” the note''said. ' “I' am’ sure 
that’ Lidiel suspects’ nothing; ‘but thére’ is 
,hot a moment to be lost.” 

Thé’ messenger’ that delivered’ it carted 
| batk ‘an ‘answer’ which “somewhat ’ allayed 
Violet's’ restlessness; ‘still ‘she glanced* ner 
, ously’ fat ‘the’ clock every time it tollett an 
Hour.» As* “it -was’ striking ‘eight, thé bell 
rang.’ Shé* had*gone''to her own room, and: 
, ds she ‘héard’the' front’ door open, she stepped 
into thé/hall wnt listetied’ intetitly, 

“Do@s: Miss French live hete?” she. leard 
a méssenger' ask. 

“Yes,” the servant replied. 

“Here ‘is a note ‘for’ het.” 

The servant signed the slip, and the.mes- 
senger ‘weht down the steps, whistling ay. 
air froth an opera. 

Vidlet dréw back into. the shadow of. her: 
own “room as the ‘servant.passed her on the 
way tothe’ sick-room. He.- delivered his 
|message, and in a little while. a -.knock 
sounded upon her door. 

She ‘opened it hetself. ' It was her. maid. 

“Miss Frétich wishes to see you for a 
moment, madame,” she said. “Will you go 
to Norton’s room, or shall she come here?” 

“T'will go°thete,” answered Violet, passing 
her at ‘once; and énterittg: the’ room where-~ 
Brenda ‘waited. ° 

“Madame,” .Brenda said, - quietly,,;“I- have- 
réceived a note from Doctor Hastings,;. Will 
you kindly read it?” 





het eye ovet the contents. It read:.. 


“T have: thought: over: the veircumstunces: || 
| Of -this: case,” she saidsicily;'“‘ and cit: seems |: 


for sending you away without gitingyirthe |) 
|true one. Yotrwilk théreforés:keep-your |' 


Violet’ took the..note from her..and caste 





“Dear Miss French,—After all your trouble 
‘and sleeplessness ‘of late, it seems a pity to 
disturb you.just whem your.patient.is getting 
\to a point. where. you, can.take a little ofthe 
{rest of which. you,so,-greatly stand in need; 
‘but.I have-no choke but.,to-call upon -you 
for.a great..faveur. . I have-'a patient: who: 
is very ill—the worst case, in fact,, thatil 
have . had..yet-—a dittle-.. girl: I cannot’ get 
a nurse,.aad.dare,,not.-leaste, her without, «as 
| there would.not..be theoslightess hope of her 
lifes: Little -Nerten.is getting along’ well. 
;and.can do,;under the care. of the: assistant 
to-night. Will. -your-come.-to:me? You 
may return..;to..Mr. ; Warrender to-morrow, 
, when I haver had,an+sepportunity. to ‘sceure 
, another. nurse; but you must: not: refuse, to- 
| night. A humanylife deperds:: upon ; it. 
A. cab,. which, will -berat-your door, will bring 
you to me. 

“ Yourse inrHattey 
‘Wi'G. Hasrines.” 


“Weill?” setd’ Vidlety: indifferently, © when 
| shé* had finished@'the “perusal of the note 
and handed it baek:' 

“Have I your permission to go?” 

“Certainly, if you think .it safe -for Nerton.” 

“T shall..returm to -.morreow... morning, 
madame, and remain for-a day or two-*longer. 
The - nurse -has.; taken. care of .Norton “while 
'I have: slept, and. this. will be nothing,,,more 
than that.” 

“Them you may’ gos Good night.” 

She: left: thesroom; and. Brénda |‘ turned to 
ther baby.: She ckisseth him good-nigit; as 
if she were going froin ‘him for a month, 
then: calling the vnurse in, gave her instruc- 
tioms:for the night; after’which ‘she -put on 
her: hat; and leaving her change’ of clothing 
inthe room thativthad@been: hers: while she 
,remained in the house, she went’ ‘quietly 
downstairs: 

Lionel 'was!not visible, and éven’ hail’ he 
been, there-would have beer’ no-alteration” of 
her plans?" 

“You' know ‘the’ address to which you are 
, to go?” shes asked of the cabman. 

, “Yes tma*am.” 

“TYién drive fast.” 

' It was -quite a distance;.in faet, theyyhad 
ileft thé lights of.the city behind »wheny the 
driver’ began to rein in. Brenda: was.grow- 
ling frightened, but calmed her fears: witln the 
i knowledge. that the. contagion had. reached 
further than the limits. of the town.. She 
alighted when the cab stopped, and a man 
was there to receive her. The. front..door 
\of-a red-bricked, house. opened;, and,-.byr the 
\dim light that was cast upon the..man, 
Brenda. recognised -Harry... Best. 

| Some-suspicion- of fowt play; thatcin no~ 
wise. embraced. .Violet: Warrender, | dawned: 
upon -her... She,- shrunk - backs: 

“Youll”? she-exclaimeds “Where is Doctor 
Hastings 2” 

' + “Inside.r Will you come’ in?” ’ 

, She followed, believing that he had.-not 
rece gnised her, ‘but that~'she had almost 

, betrayed herself by’ her exclamation: 

The door closed behind her. with a slam, 
and’ the great’ chains and bolts were. securely 
fastened.- She stood there Dbreathissly, look« 
ing’ about her for Doctor Hastings; but there: 
was no one evén remotely like. him_ there. 
A ‘man, ‘evideritly a medical man, bowed ..s 
Hatry’ Best’ presented her. 

“This is your new patient, Doetor. Frith 
—Miss Brenda,” he -said,..quietly.-- 

The -doctor..bowed kindly;'\andéi from: the 
appearance .of the--place, the~truthe became 
but too apparent.to. Brenda, 

She was an.inmate-of a lunatic asylam! 


——- 





| 
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CHAPTER XLUVII. 


If either Doctor Frith or Harry Best ex- 
pected a scene, they were disappointed. 

’ Brenda stood fer a moment staring at the 
bolts and bars with which she was sur- 
rounded, transfixed with surprise; then she 
said, quietly: 

“May I ask, Doctor Frith, where I am?” 

“You are where you will receive kindly 
treatment,” he answered, gently. “I hope 
you will not object to remaining. Mr. Best 
tells me that you are net well, but we hope 
to remedy all that with time.” 

“Let me understand perfectly,” she ex- 
claimed, without excitement, but in some 
wonderment. “If IT am not mistaken, this 
is a lunatic asylum, is it not?” F 

“Yes,” said Doctor Frith, with much sur- 
prise at the calm question. 

“And I am entered here as an inmate?” 

“You are,” answered Best, coming to the 
doctor’s relief. 

“May I ask if it is customary in this 
country to deprive persons of their liberty 
in this manner? To incarcerate them in 
asylums without commitments of any kind?” 

“Your commitment was in regular form, 
Miss Goodwin,” said Doctor Frith. “There 
are the signatures of two reputable physi- 
cians attached to it.” 

“Then I must tell you, sir, that neither 
of those two men ever saw me. I have 
received no examination either as to my 
mental or physical condition, and I cannot 
understand what this gentleman can have to 
do with it, when I never saw him but once 
before to my knowledge.” 

Best glanced significantly at the doctor. 

“You are not brought here for any harm,” 
he said, with an assumption of gentleness. 
“If you will remain quietly, none shall 
befall you.” 

“T have no idea of creating a disturbance,” 
answered Brenda, coldly. “I am quite aware 
that I am caught in the net that you have 
prepared for me—why, I am unable to say. 
I know as well as you could tell me how 
powerless I am to cope with you in your 
own dominion. I am not looking about for 
windows from which to escape, because I 
know it would be worse than useless.” 

“Will you remove that disguise, Miss 
Goodwin?” asked Best, with another glance 
at Doctor Frith. 

“Certainly,” she replied. ; 

She untied and removed her bonnet, then 
calmly took the gray wig ftom her black 
locks. 

“Now, perhaps you will make some ex- 
planation of this to me,” she said, frigidly, 
to Best. 

She dared not frame the horrible thought 
that was burning into her brain, that this 
man had abducted her because of some 
diabolical scheme that he had formed of his 
ewn, and @ glance into his face was almost 
enough to dispel all such ideas. He turned 
to Doctor Frith and spoke to him in a low 
tone. 

“Will you leave me with her for a few 
moments alone?” he asked. 

Doctor Frith bowed. 

He opened the door of a small reception- 
room, allowed them to pass through, then 
the door closed behind them. Once inside, 
Brenda turned formally to Best. 

“Now that the doctor is here no longer, 
and you can speak freely without his dis- 
covering the shameful cheat that you have 
put upon him, perhaps you will tell me the 
truth of this affair.” 

“There is nothing to tell,” answered Best. 
There are reasons why it is necessary for 
you to remain here for a time. I promise 
you that you shall not be uncomfortable, 
and that you shall be perfectly safe. The 


liberty of the grounds will be opon to you, 
the only demand made being that you do 
not attempt to go out without an attendant. 
I promise you that you shall have no cause 
to complain, provided you say nothing; that 
you remain here in silence until such time 
as I can take you away.” 

“And may I ask what all this is for?” 

“No, because I could not answer you. I 
don’t want’ you to’ look upon’ me as- the 
terrible villain of a play, Miss Goodwin, 
that abducts young girls for the mere plea- 
sure of: wickedness. Remain where you are 
without question or attempted escape, and 
I give you my word of honour that it shall 
all be explained to you in time.” 

“You will, no doubt, excuse me if I am 
frank enough to doubt the honour of a man 
who can perpetrate the outrage that you have 
done; but you are speaking entirely without 
reason. I am still absolutely in the dark 
regarding your intentions, but there is one 
thing about which you need not be alarmed. 
I don’t know what it is that yow wish me 
to keep silent about, but there is nothing 
for me to tell, and, consequently, I shall tell 
nothing.” 

Best looked at her curiously. 

“What did it mean?” he asked himself. 
“Was it possible that she had not meant to 
Jay claim to the husband that was rightfully 
hers?” He could not believe it. It was 
but @ ruse. 

He arose quietly. 

“Then you will remain here without 
trcuble?” he asked. : 

“Certainly, if I fim forced to remain at 
all.” 

“And you will allow me to see you when 
I call?” 

“Not if I can help it, though I shall do 
nothing special to avoid it.” 

“Thank you, and good-night. I have 
selected @ room where you shall be alone at 
night, quite apart from the—the others. I 
am sure that is as you would wish it. If 
there is anything that I can do for you at 
any time, you have only to speak to Doctor 
Frith, and he will write me. You are to be 
denied nothing while you are here that can 
add to your comfort. Do what Doctor Frith 
advises without question or co t. In 
that way you will save yourself trouble in 
the future.” 

Brenda bowed. The expression of her 
face had not changed in any way. It was 
still as if it had been chiseled from marble. 

“Tt is useless to make a plea to you for 
my liberty, I am sure,” she said, slowly. “I 
should not have been brought here had ycu 
intended to release me; therefore I remain 
silent. But there is one thing which I am 
going to request you to do for me, dis- 
tasteful as it is to me to make such a re- 

” 

“Anything that I cin do, you may be sure 
I shall.” 

“Then send a note for me to Doctor Hast- 
ings. You may be sure I should not be 
fool enough to write him anything that would 
betray my position to him, for I should be 
only too sure that it would never reach him. 
Will you do it?” 

“With pleasure.” 

He rang for a servant and ordered writing 
materials} then, when they had been brought, 
Brenda wrote: 


“Dear Doctor Hastings,—I have found it 
necessary to leave the city for a few days. 
I cannot tell you how I regret deserting you 
when I know my services are so much 





needed; but in this instance I am not my 
own mistress nor director. It is compulsory. 
I can frame no words to thank you for your 
great kindness to me in the past, and shall 
hope some day to tell you all the occur- 


rences that have called me away at a time 
like this. 

“I have left full instructions for the night 
about Norton Warrender, but for no longer. 
I scarcely think the assistant capable of 
taking entire charge of him for a day or two 
yet, and entreat you, if Miss Graham has 
sufficiently recovered, to place him under her 
care, for a few days, at any rate. 

“Think as kindly of me as you cin, and 
believe always that, however appearances 
may be against me, I am deeply grateful 
for all your kindness to me, : 

“Yours always sincerely, 
** A, Frenon.” 


She handed the sheet to Best for him to 
read, knowing that if she did not, he would 
read it without her leave when he had left 
her. We rapidly cast his eye over it, then 
handed it back. 

“If you will seal and address it, I shall 
see that it reaches its destination in safety,” 
he said. : 

She did so, and Best slipped it into his 
pocket . 

“Goodnight,” he said, extending his 
hand. E 

She put hers behind her back. 

“I cannot take the hand of a scoundrel 
in mine,” she said, haughtily. 

“I regret that you must think so badly of 
me. I hope you wif not make yourself un- 
happy over your surroundings.” 

He left her after that, and for some timé 
she sat there alone, staring at the floor. She 
was striving to think out the position. — 

“He knows me,” she said aloud, at last. 
“He knew me that day at Rimsview, and 
neither Bessie nor I succeeded in deceiving 
him. Now, what does it mean? Does he 
know that I am really Lionel’s wife? What 
is he to Lionel? Has he brought me here 
for reasons of his own, or has—good God! 
Lionel cannot have suspected and—oh! 
shame! shame! Have I not done him 
wrong enough already, without suspecting 
him of a scheme jike that? Heaven forgive 
me! I must. bear it in silence until I know. 
At least I am safe here. The surroundings 
are horrible; but, fortunately, I am not of 
a nervous disposition, and I can bear it. I 
am safe, and I can wait.” 


| —_—— z “ . 


CHAPTER XLVIII. — 


With kis engagement to Bessie, Darcy 
Brooke’s perplexity about the situation in 
which Lionel Warrender was placed did not 
by any means abate. On the contrary, he 
thought day and night of how it would be 
possible for him to extricate his friend from 
so dreadful a position without bringing eter- 
nal disgrace upon an innocent family. 

But at the end of the week he seemed to 
have arrived at no more definite conclusion 
than he had upon the first day of his 
ghastly discovery that Violet Warrender was 
no wife. 

He did not wish to distress Bessie with it, 
but she wonld not be silenced. He had 
never confessed to her the truth of the 
situation, and therefore could not advise 
with her, but the time was reaching its 
limit when something must be done. He 
could not allow Violet to go on living in that 
horrible state with a man whose wife 
she was not, and yet—and yet the old question 
came again—what was he to do? - 

“Ts Lionel never to know of this?” Bessie 
asked of him one day. “Are you going to 
make no effort to find Brenda? Oh, Darcy! 
I am ashamed th&t in my own great selfish 
happiness I have allowed you to neglect this 
for so long. It must be done, and at once.” 

Brooke chewed the end of his moustache 
in silence for a moment, then said, thought- 





fully: 
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“IT have been weighing it all in every coii- 
ceivable direction, and I can’t decide wh: 
ought to be done. That fs, I know what 
ought to be done, but I can’t make up my 
mind to do it.” 

“But you must! Whatever is right must 
be done. It is a moral obligation. It is a 
duty.” 

“That is all beautiful in theory, my dar- 
ling, but there is a mighty strong duty that 
we owe to the World as well as to Heaven. 
It is impossible to always do just what is 
right; and, while I recognise that it is neither 
@ moral nor a Christian thing to say, still it 
is true, that I don’t believe Heaven expects 
us always to do just as we ought. I have 
turned the affair over in every conceivable 
direction, and I have come to the conclusfon 
that I am not equal to the situation.” 

“Then what are you going to do!” 

“I have thought of going to Lionel’s 
mother, of laying all the circumstances in the 
case before her, and asking her advice. She 
loves him, yet she can appreciate every side 
of the unfortunate predicament. 

“It is just the thing!” cried Bessie, ex- 
citedly; “I wonder that neither of us thought 
of it, before.” 

“Then you approve that plan?” 

“Decidedly.” 

Brooke seemed to breathe more freely. 
‘At least it would relieve him of something of 
the terrible responsibility that was resting on 
him. 

“Then,” he exclaimed, rising, “I think I 
shall go down this afternoon. Shall you be 
very lonely without me, dearest?” 

She smiled at him with tremulous happiness. 

_“I am always lonely when you are not 
here,” she answered; “but I would not detain 
you when it is right tliat you should go.” 

“Then I shall return as soon as possible.” 

“As soon as you have finished what you 
go to accomplish, Darcy, not before. I wish 
you to understand how grateful I am to 
you for all your tenderness and care, dear. 
It seems so impossible to me that a strong, 
young Adonis like you should ever care for 
@ little, helpless, crippled thing such as I. 
I cannot believe, even yet, but that your 
pity ran away with your judgment.” 

He was kneeling beside her, with his hand- 
some curly head in her arms, looking at her 
with a smile in his eyes. 

“Then it ran so far away that it never can 
come back,” he answered. “Can you imagine 
Psyche without the use of her legs, Bessie? 
You could if you could see yourself in a mirror 
as I see you. I love your beauty, darling, 
—for you are beautiful, very, very, beautiful— 
and I love your dear, pure soul, and I love 
your ‘love. There! Is not that enough? A 
man does not love a woman’s walk, does he? 
It is too ridiculous when one thinks of it. 
‘You appeal to my heart, to my soul, to 
everything that is truest and most manly in 
me. Is not that enough, dear one?” 

_ “Anything is enough that gives you to me, 
Darcy. When I think of how empty my life 
was before, and how filled to overflowing it 
is now, it seems to me that I can never be 
sufficiently grateful to God for all His good- 
ness to me. I love you with all my soul!” 

“I know it,” he answered, simply. 

__ There was nothing of egotism in the reply. 
Qn the contrary, it was almost humble. He 
kissed her tenderly and rose. 

“I am going now,” he said, quietly. “1 





half wish you were going with me, but I know 
that it is best not. Good-bye, darling.” 

“Good-bye.” 

He leaned over the back of her chair 
and implanted a long kiss upon her lips. 

“Little wife!” he whispered, tenderly, as | 
his cheek touched hers. 

Then he left her, and as he walked out | 
into the warm sunshine he murmured in the | 
depths of his own heart: 

(To Le continued.) * . 


LITTLE MRS. ENDERSBY. 
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(Continued from page 561.) 


“You forget,” Will remarked, painfully, 
“that I am a thief.” ; 

“T remember only that you have been her 
true friend in the direst time of her need, 
ond that you are going to restore her to 
me. You are not the first man who has 
succumbed to temptation, and that you are 
her brother is more than sufficient to me. 
But someone must have been cognisant of 
your visit here. I am ashamed to say I 
acted upon the advice of an anonymous 
writer, and what I saw seemed to be be- 
yond explanation. Who could the writer 
be—who would aim such a deadly blow at 
her?” 

“Do you really wish to know? It was 
Miss Abigail Venne; I cannot say how she 
became aware of our first meeting, but that 
she was aware of it is very evident, and she 
used her knowledge to what she hoped would 
be to her advantage. Honestly, she believed 
Connie false, and rejoiced to find her so— 
I need not tell you why.” 

“I am afraid you need not,” answered 
Mark, looking almost guilty; but no matter 
what had come, I never could have put 
another woman in Connie’s place. When 
can we start?” 

“Not for a couple of hours yet; and, wait, 
there is more to tell. 
story that we had been shamefully driven 
from our apartments at Birmingham. The 
same hand that stole away your wife, dealt 
us that blow.” 

“By heaven! this is too much,” cried 
Mark, starting to his feet; “if only for an 
instant she were a man. Carroll, what 
punishment is cruel enough for such offences?” 

“I should it her severely alone; it will 
prevent much scandal. And now tell me 
what you have resolved to do? 

“Can there be any question about that. 
IT am going to bring home my wife and 
child, and not heaven nor earth shall ever 
come between us any more. Now, let me 
see to your creature comforts, and believe 
that any dark deed of your life is to me 
wholly cancelled by your exceeding goodness 
to my darling.” 

Two hours later, as they went towards 
the station, they saw the solitary figure of 
& woman pacing up and down. As the dog- 
cart drew near her, she lifted her eyes 
to Mark’s face with such agonised entreaty 
that almost Will pitied her; but Mark 
passed her by with a cold wnrecognising 
stare, and she knew he despised her too 
deeply to bandy any words with her. ° 

When Will looked back she was leaning 
against a fence, her hands pressed hard upon 
her heart, and her face like the face of one 
dead. Then, slowly gathering all her ener- 
gies together, she lifted herself erect; and, 
whilst a sob rose to her lips, muttered: “Mark, 
Mark!” in tones of deepest anguish; and, 
dragging her weary feet homewards, sought 
her Own room, there to face the dreadful 
future. 

She could neither sell nor leave her home, 
it being one of the conditions of her father’s 
will that unless she married she was to re- 
side nine out of every twelve months at 
Clareville, or forfeit one-half her income, 
and Abigail loved money, not for money’s 
sake, but for the power it gives. So she must 
perforce stay on, and even confront her in- 
jured rival. How would they meet? And 


would Connie take swift revenge upon her 
for all her sins? She looked with strange eyes 
into her glass. 

“My beauty is fading,” she said, drearily, 





I remarked in my , 





“she is younger than I, and fairer now. Men 
love youth and beauty.” 
* . * . s 
Connie, weak and weary, lay upon her couch. 
How late Will was! and a thousand fears for 
his safety assailed her. She started up when 
she heard his voice in the hall, his step 
upon the stairs; then the door opened, and 

Will entered, looking very radiant. 

“I’m awfully late, my dear,” he said, in a 
more cheerful tone than he had used for 
very long; “but the fact is I have been a 
journey, and the trains ran awkwardly. Con- 
nie, I want you to be very brave now; if I 
see the least sign of or disposition in you to 
faint, I will close my narrative almost be- 
fore I begin it. This morning I went to 
Olareville—quiet, old lady, or I’ll keep my 
word—and I saw Mark Endersby.” 

“Wait, only a moment—there, I am steady 
now—tell me how he looked and what he 
said. Had he any kindly thought of me? and 
oh! Will, what of my boy?” 

“He will be restored to his birthright.” 

She drew her breath hard. 

“Must I lose ny baby, must I?” she wailed, 
“Oh! it is too cruel; you do not know how he 
has grown into my very heart.” 

“You are distressing yourself needlessly; 
if you are patient you shall hear all. There 
has been a great and terrible mistake; Mark 
is no more to blame than yourself, he is even 
on his way now to tell you all the strange 
story and pray your forgiveness. He wants 
not only his boy but his wife.” 

“Will!” her voice rose to a cry; “Will, is 
this true? You would not lie to me on 
a matter of life or death; let me go to him!” 

“There is no need, he is here!” said the 
voice she loved best on earth, and there in 
the open doorway stood Mark. 

Mark, changed and aged, but her husband 
once agan. Looking, she gave one great, 
glad cry, and leapt to meet him; the next 
moment she was in his arms, and he was 
praying brokenly for her forgiveness and her 
love. She tried to speak, but could not, 
but she lifted her lips to his and kissed him 
once upon the month; and then her head 
fell back, and she knew no more for very 
long, because she had fainted with excess 
of joy. 

When she recovered consciousness her head 
was upon her husband’s breast, and by his 
side, with wide eyes fixed wonderingly upon 
his father, stood little Mark. 

. . * * . 

A month later Mark carried his wife and 
child back to Clareville; and it was marvel- 
lous how quickly Connie recovered strength 
end her pretty looks under his loving care. 
When she was able to bear excitement, 
Mark gave a grand dinner, and then before 
all his guests he cleared his wife’s name 
from any aspersion, shielding Will, and taking 
all the blame upon himself; which he could 
well afford to do, dwelling as now he did in 
the clear light of perfect happiness. 

And Will was well on his solitary ‘way to 
Brisbane, carrying with him a roll of notes, 
Mark’s parting gift; and as years went by 
he prospered mightily, and took to himself 
a wife, who first won his heart because of 
her fancied resemblance to his beloved Con- 
nie. 

Abigail still lives alone, and no one has 
ever guessed the part she played in the drama 
which was so nearly a tragedy, so that she 
will live honoured and “die in the odour of 
sanctity.” Only Connie, as she draws her 
boy close to her, and lifts her loving -eyes 
to Mark’s, says: 

“All your friends shall be my friends, with 
the exception of Miss Venne; please do not ask 
me to receive her.” 

And he, knowing more than she ever 
will suspect, gives a reatly promise in this 
and all things to study her wishes. 

THE END. 
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FACETI2. 


Bricurest idea of the century—the electric 
light. 

Tue theatre curtain is caught in the act, but is 
let down easy in the end. 

Some cheap.:perfumes are: not to be sniffed, 
at. 

Ir isn’t. muclw trouble. fora man.to make-his, 
mark. in polities. : The-trouble.is:in:removing it. 

Prorver respect. for some: persons is bestrpre- 
served by avoiding their neigirbourhood:: 

A VOrER praisinga eandidate'at a recentielse- 
tion, saidy.‘* Hes ias‘fine a fellowas ever liftéed'a 
hat tora lady ora boot to'a scoundrel” 

Wury do birds feel depressed early in a summer 
morning? Because:their little ‘bills are:all over’ 
dew. 

Tue Potnr or Virw:—“ Upson: Downes is very 
fast:isn’t he?” “ His tailorsaysnot. Says he’s 
very slow.” 

“ T KNOW now,” remarked the young man*who 
was sued for breach’of promise, *‘ why they call it 
‘ courting.’” 

Love at first sight is easy enough ;. what a girl 
wants is a man ‘that’ caw love her ‘when he’sees 
her every day. 

THE mean man likes the magazine that tells 
woman how to dress on nothing a year and look 
well. 

“ You were always a fault-finder,” grawled the 
wife. “Yes, dear,” responded ‘the husband, 
meekly. ; “ I found you.” 

An Irishman -had only, one’ son that. showed. 
him filial. affection, and that. one never struck 
him. when he.was down. 

Two. Sryzes. or. ConsoLation,—A- man’s— 
“Just what I expected.” A woman’s—I told 
you how it would be.” 

“Wr're..in a pickle. now,’ said a man ina 
crowd, “ A. regular jam,” said. another 
“ Heaven: preserve us.!”’ moaned an old lady, 

“ Doeror, :what;is.a good-cholera mixture for 
this timeof. year?” “ Well, ice cream, water-, 
melon and-lager. beer will do very well.’ 

Conscreste.Sunday School Teacher:: “ What: 
is the consetenee?”’ Bright. Boy » “It’s: wos 
makes you sovry ‘when you-get found out,” 

ALGERNON : “ Tommy, do you think your sister 
would marryme?” Tommy: Yes: She'd marry 
almostanybedy, from what she said:to ma.” 

“ Dip the older brother:give the bride away?” 
asked Maud. “ Yes> but the little one threatened: 
to if his supply of cake ran short,” Jack replied. 

Tramp’: Could you give-a poor mama bite‘or 
two without-much trouble?” Housewife! I can. 
Joe | unchain Nérv-and ‘take his muzzle off,” 

“ HANS;.you mustn’t go bathing to-day, as you 
have the stomach-ache.” “ Oh, that won’t make 
any difference, pa ; I can swim on my back, you 
know.” 

“THe only thing, that. I am superstitious 
about,” remarked Barlow, “is to return home 
from the club after one o’clock and find my wife 
awake. Itis a sure sign of ill-luck.” 

Teacuer: “No living being can read your 
writing. Why don’t you try to learn?” Little 
Boy: “No use. I'm going. tobe a doctor, like 
papa.” 

“Tr must; be dreadful when a_ professional 
singer knows that she has lost her voice!” “ But 
it is still more dreadful when she is not aware of 
the fact.!” 

“THs way to succéed,” said the _rich.philo- 
sopher, “is to begin right, my boy.” “I suppose 
you mean that I should have.been born rich, as 
you were,” said the young man. 

A MYSTERY on a sign at a South End provision 
store: “ Beef. is very high, our prices are: the 
same.” The question is, does the sign attract or 
repel customers ? 

Oxp Friend ; “To tell you the truth, George, 
this house you’re in now is no great shakes.” 
George (grimly); “ Wait till. you've. slept in it 
through a storm.” 


” 








“ Witt you love me when I’m old ?” simpered 
gay Miss Oldgirl to her youthful. intended. 
“Why, my darling, I do,” responded he in mild 
surprise. 

Mr. Lirrteron : ‘ Well; it takes: two to make 
a quarrel, so I'll shut ups’ Mrs. Littleton ; 


“Just like you, you mean,. miserable man.. 


You'll just sit there and think ugly, things.” 

FLarrertné.— Every: baby is the sweetest baby 
in .the .world.. You were once considered the 
sweetest. thing in the world, although you may 
not look it now. 

“T’ve brought:you home-an English pug, my 
dear,” said the fond papa,- “ Oh, you, dear,.good 
papa,” exclaimed. the enraptured daughter, “ it’s 
just like you.” 


“ How did Ajax.defy-the lightning ?,” said-one, 


young maw-to:another.., “I don’t. kuow. Per- 
haps he -talked ,impertiuently. to the.telegraph 
operator at the hotel.” 

“ Love is blind,” which.is why he always seeks 
the.seclusion of the darkest corner of the piazza 


in preference to the painful light of the front | 


parlour on warm evenings in the country. 
FRANK FRANKLEIGH.: “ Yes, Miss Antique, to 


be frank with you——” Miss Antique (with a | 


chirp): “ Oh, Mr. Frankleigh, of course you. may 
be frank with*me, but this is so sudden.” 

Epitor : ‘ How is it that in your report of the 
fire last night. you used the:expression, ‘‘ They 
socked ‘it to the flames?” Reporters “Iv was 
because the fire: department had only short hose 
to use,” 

TaTTLe: “I see you everywhere with Miss 
Mennibows, nowadays: You seem’ to be very 
friendly with her, but: you don’t say«much about 
it.” Ratter: “No, Wherever I go I find you 
have saved me the trouble.” 

A Pessimist declares that the pleasures of 
vacation consist in thinking beforehand what a 
fine time you are going to have and.in reflecting 
afterward how much worse:a time: you. might 
have-had. 

A MERCHANT. being asked to define the meaning 
of experimental. and. -natural philosophy, said: he 
considered the first to be asking a —man. to 
discount a bill at.a long date, and the second.his 
refusing to do it. 

“OucuT a husband to keep his wife.informed 
of his business-affairs?”’ asks an innocent. There 
is no necessity. She will find out five times as 
much as he knows himself without the least 
trouble. 

“Dip you,” he inquired, in an intensely senti- 
mental tone, “never sigh for death?” 
“Whose?” she inquired, with an interest and 
promptness that brought him back to earth so 
fast that he fairly lost-his breath. 

Lapy‘(to gentleman ‘who had just fallen down 
stairs): “ Good Heavens, how he frightened me ! 
I thought it was my husband who fell down.” 
Gentleman: “ I wish to'goodness it had:been. I 
am as.much disappointed as:you are.” 

Littve Per: “I dess those biscuits mamma 
madé@ was dest wight, wasn’t they?” Papa: 
“ Yes, they. were-delicious.” “I didn’t try ‘em, 
but I knew they..was’’? “You did? How?” 
“ You didu’t say. word about.’emJ’. 

Ir was.a bright, Bosten schoolgirl,-who, when 
asked by her..teacher- to explain-the meaning-of 
the Shakespea 


of the nineteenth century’s ‘‘ Come off.}” 
Crrasex: “ What's: upd” Policeman: 
“QOi’m knocking fur help, an’ ringing fur an 


ambulance.” Citizen: “‘ What's :the: matter?” | 


Policeman :. “ Oi,just-saw.two. Oytalians. smiling 
at th’ same woman.” . 

A Youna..man,:advertised..for a wife, and his 
sister-answered the.advertisement ; and now the 
young man thinks there.is no balm iu advertise- 
meuts,.and,the old people think.it pretty hard to 
have: two,fools.ia one family, 

“Paw,” said little Tommy. Figg, on: .being 
scolded, “I heard Mr. Watts say that great men’s 
sons never did any good; I ain’ta great man’s 
son,amI?” Up toa late hour Mr, Figg’s mind 
had not found.a suflicient)y diplomatic answers 


rian, phrase “‘Go tol” exclaimed: | 
“Oh, that.is.only the.16th century’s expression 4 





DepubE: “ That man called ‘me-a liar, a cad, 
scoundrel and a puppy: Would you advise me tt 
fight for that?”°° Old’ gent: “By all ‘means: 
There’s nothing nobler in this. world; young’man, 
than fighting for the truth.” 

Botirinos : “How is that: little mining 
seheme of yours getting ‘along? Any money iy 
it?” Wooden: “Any money in it! Well, 1 
should say so! Alk of «mine; all of amy: wife's, 
and about fifty thousand ‘that: I got fiom my 
frienday’?. 

ADVANTAGES. CF Eptuoation.~—“ Why; Bridget,” 
exclaimed- the housewife, “I can write:my nate 
in: the dust ‘here’! * “ Déed; ma’am;’ repliec 
Bridget, admiringly;:‘thot’s more nor.I can do. 
There's, nothin: lotke education: aftherally is 
theére,-ma’am /” 

“ AND who would shave thought ‘that: I should 
ever be the mothervof a poet?” exclaimed Mis. 
Plainfield, proudlyz” “Oby welljiI woulda’t 
worry:about that” replied her neighbour, mis- 
understanding.» “ He’dl -have :better:isense when: 
he’s‘older,”’ 

“Ts not the: priee,of a penny buh -always a 
| penny?” asked a schoolmaster, admonishing a 
| pupil for his dulness of comprehension; “ No, 
sir; thebey innocently replied, * because when 
| they are stale they sell them two forthree:half- 
| pence.” 
| Tuey were talking to Guibollard.ofthe:rise of 
| the Seine, when he’eried, “It is alla humbug! [ 
went:tu'Chaton yeaterday.; the water) seems tu 
have risen, but. it is @ mere‘deception.” “ How 
so?” “Thad chalked a mark on my boat, and 
it’s in. the same-place yet.’’ 

Jossox : “ Whataadid:<Hebson: say: about my 
play?” Dobsom:, “ Heswaidhe certainly felt 
that. he -had, got. the worth :of. his money.’ 
Jobson; “Anything elae?” Dobson: “ Oh, 
yes; he asked me to, thank. you for the com- 
plimentary. ticket .you sent him,” 

Servany (delivering. message)::: “Mz, Triplett 
sends his; complisnents to! Mr. Gazzam:with the 
request ithat,he shoot his.dogs avhich-is a nuisance 
| in the, neighbourhood.” Mr; .Gaszam: “ Give 
| Mr, Gazzam’s compliments to Mr, Triplett and 
| ask him. to kindly poisen. his. daughter or. burn 
| up her. piano,” ; 
|; Ancexchange-saysithata lady, who-was looking 
| about-inia ;brice-abrac shop with a views to pur- 
chasing something..odd, noticed-.a quaint-figure, 
the head..and shoulders.of which appeared..above 
the counter. “ What.is that Japanese..idol over 
there worth?” she inquired. The, salesman. 
replied in a subdued tone, “ Worth about half. a 
million, madain ; it’s.the proprietor.” 

A SCENE in a picture-gallery shows .a man who 
serves as a model for an artist, and, inthe artist's 
absenee, explains the picture to a lady-visitor. 
“ From whom did Mr. McGlip.paint that-head ?’ 
“From yours ebediently, madam. I sits for the 
‘eds of all ’is old men.” “He must find youa 
very useful person.” “ Yes, madam,; I order his 
frames, stretch his canvas, wash .all his brushes, 
set his palette, and mix his colours. All’he’s got 
to do is to shove ’em on.” 

A Long Worb.—Mr. Whymper, in a paper 
upon Greenland in an old number of. the Alpine 
| Journal, characterises the Eskimo language as 
“sententious.” A single word, he says, is made 

to convey an idea which in English would require 
| a full sentence. Of such words he offers one 
example—a word meaning “You must try much 
to get a good knife.” Here it is: Savecenearrea- 
| toresooaratlaromaronatetok. Mr. Whymper does 
| not indicate how this precious polysyllable is to 
| be pronounced, and we must leave our readers to 

exercise their own discretion upon that point. 
“You have some fine ducks this morning,” 
| said the kindly-old schoolmaster to a poulterer: 
| “Yes, sir, all fresh to-day.” “What is the 
| price?” “You can take your choice; sir. I 
| have ‘them«at.alb prices,” “ Well,) I want to 
| give my: boys a «treat;but I. do not»want: them 
| to be -too: tenderv- There are a dozen /here— 
| pick out four of the toughest.’ The poulterer 
; obeyed. “ Here,~ sir, you have) four: of the 
| toughest birds.in, my shop.’ “Thank, yow 
| sir,” said the schoolmaster; “Ill take the other 
} eight,” , 
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SOCIETY. 


-—— 


CHarcesdi aas-a writer of shorthand 


Two centities -ago,:the . first gentlemen of . 
England: habitually wore their‘hats while eating.’ 


THE Queen treats the Empress Eugénie as a 
fellow Sovereign, never forgetting that they used 
to meetion terms-of perfect equality. - 

THE Emperor of Austria possesses ‘more Royal 


palaces and castles than any other European. 


Sovereign,.except.the King of Italy., 
Tue Printess “of Wales ‘and’ Princess: Vittoria’ 


and Maud:of Wales have shown their appreciation | 
i by: going -back there: 


of Sandri gha my 
instead of going abroad, 

THE Pope is an ardent’ lover of Nature and a 
poet of no mean-order, as: well as..a remarkably 
keen observer: © 


Tue Emperor of China chooses. his owm® suc- 
cessor, whether. the.person-chosen is a member of 
the royal-famiby .or-not,: 

Quszen.Viororsa has-mastéred.the Hindustanee 
languageyin learning *which she has shown'a 





great deal of interest and spent considerable’ 


time, 


QuBEN- ¥ 10T0REX has, like other women, her pet 
superstitions,-one-of whieh is the belief that any- 
thing made by ‘a blind. person brivgs luck. 
Accordingly the cradle with all its furnishings for 
the latest: Battenberg: baby. has been prepared 
entirely by. the blind, 

AccoRDING 
Duchess of Buccleuch will:continte: to actwoas 
Mistress of the Robes, but without salary, This 
is by the-Quéen’s wish, and Mr, Gladstone raised 
no objection. . 

Tue Priitcess of Wales-has not yet: recovered 
from the'nwfal'shock inflicted upon’ her nervous 
system by the sudden death of her eldest son. 
The Priti¢ess “was so‘shocked,; and even terrified, 
at the beginning.of the year, that-her nerveshave 
not yetjit seems, recovered from the blow, 


It is ‘satisfactory to hear thatthe Prince of. 


Wales is looking tannedrand strong-egain,« and: 
that he is -beginning to lose that depressed air 
which hassbeen’the causeof'so much anxiéty to 
his friéndts, - 


In China-a-wife ts never spoken of by her hus- 
band in’a plain -and ‘straightforward. way. Some 
playful terms as.“ my.thorn in the ribs” and “my. 
dull companion” are-more usual, but leave some- 
thing. to: -be: desired -on: the.score of - elegance. 
“The meaa‘one of thesinner room” has a distinct: 
flavour ‘of mastuline selfishness about it. 


THE Dachess of Editiburgh's visit tothe Prince’ 
and Priricess’ of Wied was undertaken in order 
to introduce Princess Marie of Edinburgh to the 
Queen of Riumania‘(Carmen Sylva). Their Royal 
Highnesses found the Queen much -better, and 
her . Majesty ® took'so' much ‘to Princess Marie 
that any remxining™. prejudice against her 


nephew’s :engagement - that. she had. cherished - 


has now vunished;andeslie expresses’ herself: as 
being-very: pleased with the whole matter. 
Women “have for’ some time invaded the 
smoking-room, -particularly in country houses:; 
but ‘feeling -that‘in- some-c:ses they have ‘been 


admitted -only®’ on ‘sufferance;’ many’ feminine’ 


sniokers ‘have'retalidted by establishing a ladies’ 
smoking-room in opposition to the masculine 
apartment. The diffcul'y is now: to keep the 
cigar-emokers out-of the regions of the cigarette: 
Ladies smvking-suits are now de riguer, the 
most appropriate being .mide of materiel of the 
colour of tobacco leaf. 

THE Quéen has’ rather suffered in health from 
the recent extreme hat, but will, no doubt, be 
Soon put" right by the bracing air of Upper 
Deeside. Osborne'’is by no means'a desirable 
abode in hot summer weather, and, indeed, the 
air of the Solent is always too relaxing for the 
Queen, who—invariably- gets somewhat-out of 
health-after‘a few weeks’ residence in the Isle of 
Wight. There'is a glare about Osborne in sultry 
weather which is very trying. 


to present . arrangements — the. 


STATISTICS. 


CHLORAL was discovered by. Liebig in 4831. 
a average’ man ‘has 2,304;000 pores in his 
skin. 


THE first post-office-opened ‘its: doors in Paris, 
. 14625; in Engtandy in 1581; in America, 1710. 

Paper -from rags was made.in.1000 a.p.,. the 
first‘linien-paperin 1319, and paper froma straw in 
1806} 


THE. fastest. passage between..New York and. 
Queeustewn,-~ both eastward and. westward, was 
made ‘in ithe latter part of 1891 by the steamship 


passage4rom Queenstown to New York was -made' 
in August, being-five days, sixteen hours and 


New York to Queenstown was. made.in October, 
being five days, twenty-one, hours. :and .three 
minutes, 





GEMS. 


Happrrnkss is an art, and we have to learn how 
to be happy, just as we have to learn how to be 
good. 2 


You cannot borrow time. There is nointerest 
accumulating on the days as we pass’them by. 
Every night the account.is closed. 


THE best’ way to prove the clearness of our 
mind is by showing. its faults ; as when.a stream 
discovers the dirt at the bottom, it convinces us 
of the transparency of'the water: 


WE never detect: how much of our>social de- 
meanour is made up‘of artificial airs, until we see 
a person who.is at-once beautiful and simple ; 
without the beauty, we are apt to call-simplicity 
awkwardness, 


WE are ruined not by what we really want, but 
by what we think wewant:  Therefore‘never go 
abroad in search of your wants.;.if they be-real 
wants, they will come home*in‘searehof you. 
For he that buys what he does not want will 
soon want whiat he cannotbuy. 


Lb 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


soe 


Victoria PuppInc.—}jlb marrow or suet, 4lb 
grated bread, $1b flour, 1b sugar, 4lb raisins, 41b 
skit orange’ peel cut - into ‘pieces, «a very little 
grated nutiieg, a es of salt, 2 tablespoonfuls 
of jam ; 4 eggs. Mix all the dry things together, 
stir in the jam, beat up the eggs, mix. in the 
milk;/stir all-together’ and put into a buttered 
shape, to steam for 2 hours, 


Ewauish Sconss.—4lb. of flour, half a tea- 
spoonful. of. tartaric -acid, half a teaspoonful of 
baking soda, twoteaspoonfuls of sugarone: and: 
a half teaspoonfuls of butter, sweet ‘milk. Put 
all- the dry ingredients into a basin, rub: the 
butter amongst them; then add the milk, and 
turn the dough euton a floured board ; knead.a 
little, and make it into a nice round cake, roll:it 
out, ard. cutit»into round shapes, brush. them 
over with «milk; bake’ in “the oven for tem 
minutes, 

DamMson CHEESE.—Stalk the fruit, and put the 
latter into the preserving-pan, simmer it gently 
till soft, stirring-it now and again;.then rub all 
through a coarse: sieve, and weigh both “pulp 
and juice, allowing half a pound of sugar to each 
pound of fruit-pulp, &c. Stir the sugar thoroughly. 
into the fruit, and let it all simmer. again. gently. 
for two hours, Skim it well,:and then boil :the 
préserve’ quickly for ‘half au ‘hour, or ‘until it 
jellies firmly on beivg lifted in the spoon. Pour 
it quickly into shallow moulds or pots, and; when 
cold, cover with oiled papers, and then lay white 
paper brushed over with white of egg right:over 
the pots. A few’ of the kernels boiled with the 





fruit improve the flavour immensely. 


-Teutonic of the White Star Line: The fastest‘ 


thirty-one minutes, The: fastest. passage. from. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LiveRPooL is the largest shipping port in the 
world. 


Tut game of ches3 is taught in all the Austrian 
public schools. 


A curi0vs industry in Paris is that of selling: 
toads to gardeners, to be used as:inseet destroyers: 


Sipens is said to be a country of enormous 
natural wealth which no effort has yet been‘mace 
to develop. 

THE size of rain-drops varies froma speck so 
small as to be almost invisible-up.to‘a diameter 
of two inches, 


GERMAN railway directors are experimenting: 
with rails made of paper, which are said to be as 
superior to'steel rails as paper-car-wheels: are to 
those of iron. 


long distance, she prolongs the last syllable of the 
name and. emphasizes at; if a man.is -calling, 
aceent and-emphasis are placed on the first 
syllable. 

THE colours most frequently. confused by the 
colour-blind people«are pinks:and: yellows; con- 
founded withgrass-green, blue: and: violets with 
purple or rose, and dark-greenor light-green with 
red, 

Rats and mice are found almost everywhere on 
the earth's surface except in the central-portions 
of the African and Australian continents and in 
the cold regions of the extreme-north ‘and ‘south. 
Bats, too, are widely distributed, and are, indeed, 
found everywhere in the tropical and temperate 
portions of the world. 

Tue method-‘cf curing, hay-dn Norway. ‘is 
peculiar, In driving along. the highway. one 
notices out in the midst. of a field ten ora dozew 
lengths of post and »rail fence ina straight line. 
What is the object:of the fenees? When »the 
grass is cut, it is laid over these rails, tier above 
tier, to dry:* In the curing process:it has-the 


of rain, the water runs off readily. The colour of 


grass. 

Onuy three. or four inches in-length, the sea- 
| horaeis more dignified than many large: fishes,: 
| and in addition to the distinction conferred upon 
| it by its graveful stateliness, possesses the unique 

power ‘of looking two ways atonce. It isa daiuty, 
| pretty creature, with head shaped much like a 
horse. In-colour, it is pale gray, dotted with tiny, 
scarcely visible spots of blue, and. small.silver 
spangles. The dorsal fins are bordered and fringed 
with gold}. and the strong little prehensile. tail, 
wound around some fixed objeet selected by the 
owner, supports him in an-erect position -in the 
most wonderful manner. 

So far as research has been able to determiue, 
glass.was.in use 2,000 years before the birth of 
Christ, and was even then not by any. means ia 
its infancy. In the Slade collection. at the 
British Museum there is the head. of a lion 
moulded in glass, bearing the name- of an 
Egyptian king of the eleventh dynasty. This is 
the oldest specimen of pure glass, bearing any~ 





vention now known as “glazing,” the mode of 


believed to date back to the Egyptian dynasty. 
Proof.of this is found in tombs of the age above 
referred to. 

A pHysician to the Throat Hospital, states that 
a peculiar throat afféction isextremely common 
among teachers in elementary schools, especially 
women. Ina pamphlet written by him on this 
subject he attributes the chief cause of it to the. 
excessive’ number of children in the sufférer’s 
class, and the crowding of two or more ‘classes: 
into one-room; -Another cause is the unskilled 
rather than the excessive use of the voice, and he 
recommends that in the training colleges voice- 
production should be scientifically and practically 
taught. Dr. Carpenter, in his treatise on school 
hygiene, also mentions acute laryngitis as not un- 





common among teachers, 


Ir a woman wishes to summon a child from a . 


benefit’ of -the’wind as well as sun; and, in'case’ 


the hay is nearly as bright a green as.the standing: , 


thing like a date, now known to exist. The in- - 


varnishing pottery with a thin film of glass, is 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Puss.—Providence is in Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
Gitpmx.—We know nothing of the firm except that 
the address given is quite correct. 
Fouty.—If at your age you cannot get the better of 
such a silly habit, no one can do it for you. 
T. P.—There are 3,424 languages and dialects in the 
world. 
Tory.—Mr. Gladstone entered Parliament as a Tory 
in 1832. 
Marinrua.—Out-door exercise and plenty of good 
plain food are the only methods of any use. 
Krrry.—Police-constables are not eligible for enlist- 
ment in the militia. 
Mavupe.—Nothing will do any good but a dye, and we 
do not advise the use of such things. 
Dorotrny.—October 17, 1875, was ona Friday. It was 
not a leap year. 
Grpsy.—It is absolutely impossible to say who is en- 
titled unless we know the exact terms of the will. 
Guapys.— Mr. Gladstone was born in 1809 ; Mr. Bright 
died in 1859. 
L. D. T.—There is no company of the name in the 
London Directory. Probably it has ceased to exist. 
Davi.—There was war between Great Britain and 
Abyssinia in 1868. 
Cuaupran. — The drama “ Claudian” was jointly 
written by Henry Herman and W. G. Wills. 
A. M.—Application for - of an account may 
logally be made on a postcard. 
Farure.—The husband is not Mable for his wife's 
debts contracted before marriage. 
Rose.—Rubbing with pumice-stone after washing in 
soap and warm water will remove the stains. 
Hestrer.—All Dudley Castle is in Staffordshire. The 
town of Dudley is in Worcestershire. 
Hitprepv.—There i@no legal hindrance to the mar- 
riage of cousins, or the children of cousins. 
Kwave or Hearts.—Bets are not recoverable at law ; 
nor are betting commissions enforceable. 
Hearuer.—No, miss, we are not aware of any history 
attaching to a spray of white heather. | 
A Rottrna Stone.—Climate of Java is hot, but 
healthy ; official language, Dutch; but English freely 
spoken. 
Scorrre.—The last great review of volunteers by the 
ueen at Edinburgh took place on the 25th of August, 
1881. | 
H. M.—Unless you employed some one to trace him 
there is no method of finding whether he is dead or 
alive. 
A Victim or Nerves.—No medicine can 4 you; 
all depends upon yo The more you think about 
it the worse you will get. 





VoiunTeer'’s Lass.—Only one man, Angus Cameron, 
of Inverness, has won the Queen's Prize at Wimbledon 
twice. 

Morser.—The only means of finding out if anything 
more can be done is to go toa specialist. No one can 1 
tell without seeing it. 

A Lone.y Girt.—The only possible thing for you to 
do is to make inquiries im that part of America where 
you think your mother is. 

Pute.—Pitman’s system is most generally adopted. 
There is little difference in the difficulty of mastering 
any of them. 


Juanita.—We do not know the times for attendance, 
but if you get some friend to go and inquire they will 
‘give the information. 

Lucius.—No; that address should be sufficient ; the 
place is within a mile of Newcastle, N.8S.W., the Aus- 
tralian coal port. 

Gracie.—Legerdemain simply means sleight-of-hand 
tricks. The faculty of performing these tricks is gained 
by practice. 

G. A. T.—The balance of the debt can be recovered 
any time within six years of the last payment. That is 
the period prescribed by the Statutes of Limitation. 

Frank.—Unless the man caused some disturbance no 
one could prevent him from getting drunk in his own 
house. 

Gincer.—We have had no experience with the instru- 
ment in question, therefore cannot give an opinion. 
Before purchasing, you ought to sce any article so costly 
as that referred to. 

Caur pe Lioy.—Shop assistants. and clerks have no 
business to emigrate. Labourers and men with me- 
chanical trades do well in colonies, but genteel young 
amen had better stop in England. 

A. G. G.—A clerkship in the Bank of England or 
Ireland is got through interest made by a director. 
Clerks are required to give security in proportion to the 
responsibility of the position. 

PonperER.—The planet to which you refer is Mars, 
ahout which much has lately been published in the 
newspapers. It has been at its nearest possible pro- 





ximity to the earth. 





T. P.—Of course such an indenture as you describe 
would be legal and binding on both parties. There 
wae © have been nothing neglected in executing the 
indenture. ° 


Juprru.—Affiliation proceedings must be taken before 
the magistrates, and an order obtained. The man’s 
J under such an order will not be affected by 
his kruptcy. 

A Lover or Mustc.—John Braham, the famous tenor, 
was born in London, 1774; died, 1856. Signor Foli 
(Allan James Foley), born Cahir, Tipperary, date not 
stated ; first public appearance, 1862. 

Horativs.—Hamilton is a surname, originally derived 
from Humbledon, in Leicestershire, the seat of the 
original family of Hamilton, the first of whom settled 
in Scotland in the thirteenth century. 


Per.—A canary suffering with asthma can be relieved 
in oe ——: Take — of raw, dry salt 
pork a an inc! uare, cover cayenne pepper, 
and feed it to the bird. . = 

L. C.—The word “ castle’ comes to us through the 
Latin “‘castellum,” a variation of another Latin word, 
“ castrum,” which means a fortified place, ‘“‘ castellum,” 
signifying a smaller fortified place or building. 


GrisELDA.—Morganatic marriages legal in Germany 
are not recognised by the English law ; and it is a con- 
dition of such ——— that the children have no legal 
claim to the title, or dignities, or estates of their father. 

P. E. M.—Electro-plating is done, as the name sug- 
gests, by means of an electric battery ; it is quite im- 
possible for you to manage it yourself, even if you had 
all the material ; do not try, we advise you. 


OVER AND DONE WITH. 


I am so glad that the trouble and care, 
The trials that used'to vex me sore, 

And cut their way through my heart, nor spare 
The tenderest part, return no more. 


For the tears and the fears that once oppressed 
My hed soul, with their weight of woe, 
The terrible dread and the vague unrest, 
Are over and done with—long ago. 


Oh, bitter the teardrops once we shed, 
When overwhelmed with a mighty loss, 
And face to face with our precious dead, 
With white hands folded the breast across ! 


Never but once can we feel the blow 
That shattered our idol from its throne, 
Never but once such grief can we know 
As when we stand by a grave—alone. 


All those heartaches that once were ours, 
All the terrible grief and pain, 

The early blight of our choicest flowers, 
Will never hurt us so much again. 


For age bas breught us a calm conteat— 
A dreadnought-jacket for daily wear— 
And up on the heights our lives are spent, 
And not in the depths of dark despair. 


And though skies in the future be overcast, 
And storms prevail, it is bliss to know 

That the troubles and trials that vexed our past 
Are over and done with—long ago. 


8. S. A. W.—The inally and ding to 
the calendar begin as follows: Spring, March 20, at 
$3 A.M. ; summer, June 20, 11 p.m. ; autumn, September 
22, 2 p.m. ; winter, December 21, 8 a.m. 


True Heart.—As a general rule to reduce fat it is 
necessary to avoid all fattening food, such as butter, 
pastry, strong tea, eggs, beer, &c., and take plenty of 
out-door exercise. 


E, E. D.—If your stepmother’s brother does not press 
for the payment of the interest, and if there was no 
clause in the will as to how it was to be paid, we don’t 
think you have any power in the matter. We should 
advise you to consult a respectable solicitor.. 


SoLtomon.—We have said over and over again that 
= le should have nothing more to say to a money- 

aie who asks a fee for inquiries; the interest he 
charges would cover all that if he meant to do an honest 
business. 


One 1n TrovsBie.—Rub the stain with soap, and 
scrape a lot of fine chalk on it; lay it on the grass, and 
as it dries sprinkle with water. Repeat this once or 
twice, and if it fails try chloride of e; but that is 
rather apt to burn. 


Dan.—The Secretary for Scotland can reprievea criminal 
without referring to the Home Secretary; Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, or Queen’s Viceroy, has same power ; 
Irish Secretary has not; he is subordinate to the 
Viceroy. 

T. N.—There is no ready = of obtaining trace of a 
lost advertisement; the only process is to search 
diligently till found in files of newspapers, and no man 
who has once embarked on such a quest will engage in 
it again lightly. 

Amicus.—There are plenty of positions in the Civil 
Service for girls. We have not the information about 
the examinations at hand. Apply at any post office. 
Wash the hair in warm water in which a little borax has 
been dissolved, two or three times a week, and use the 
brush frequently. 





Hopr.—You can’t enter the navy as a midshi — 
at least, in the way you imagine; isa Civil Service 
examination omination and then 


Rd yy to 
a course of y in the Naval College. ition is 
attainable only by those who have influence and money. 


12s. ; hard to say where you can get one; they are 
usually in the hands of small dealers, and 
sale at fairs; put a short advertisement in a paper, and 
you will get offers. 


E. W.—A good thing for removing stains from and 
cleaning mahogany is one t of furniture oil mixed 
with half a ee its of turpentine and vine- 
ad Wet a woollen rag with this and well rub into the 
—_" with the grain. Then polish off with a soft 

*‘Isprowant Marte.—Neither presents nor ring can be 
talon Som you by the sun who Sno beshes 0 Os 
ment; just tell h gon Satins 0 8 ae and 
let him ascertain what he can do next; you do not re- 
quire to be very tender in your treatment of one who 
has behaved so cruelly to you. 

Matcotm.—Put your meerschaum pipe in new milk 
and boil it, removing the scum as long as any continues 
to rise to the surface; when the milk boils clear, take 
out the pipe, throw away the boiling, put in fresh 4 
and bring to boiling point once more; the pipe will 
then be clean as new. 

Banpy.—There is no cure for bowed legs, either simple 
or complicated, in a person of , We assure you ; 
do not be drawn into any scheme for the accomplish- 
ment of the object propounded, it may be by some 
specious quack or impostor, or ‘‘a worse thing may 
come you.” ry 

Granniz.—To destroy moths in chairs or furniture 
generally, beat the cates well with cane in the open 
air. Then dissolve one drachm camphor in two ounces 
of —S of wine, and —_ on the articles: The 
smell will go off after an hour's exposure to air. This 
will not injure the colour of the cover. 


Harp Lryes.—If your parents become chargeable to 
the parish, you can be summoned to show cause why 
an order of comtribution should not be made m you. 
It is for the justices to deeide if you are able y or 
not. A man is not bound to contribute to’ the 
support of his wife's parents. 


O. C.—We do not advise you to attempt the process. 
The skin must be first cleansed of hair, fat, and dirt, 
and washed with lime water, and then with water con- 
taining oil of vitriol in small quantity. It should then 
be immersed in an infusion of oak bark, or other astrin- 
gent vegetable matter containing tannic acid. The 
process is a slow one. 


Jsnny.—A good Lenny fg whitening ivory is sulphuric 
acid. First well clean the keys with soa)  oenas Teaher, 
and asponge. When dry y the acid with an old 
pencil or brush, and if le place a piece of glass 
over the a, oe eee This process 
repeated, —— again each time it dries, w:Il 
improve the of the ivory. 

C.iementiva.—This order is obtainable through an 
M.P. It is not the fact that any of the are 
“‘protécted by a netting.” They are with one 
exception, as open as the galleries of one of our churches. 
The exception is the ’ gallery, in tront of which 
there is a handsome lattice-work, or screen, not to pro- 
tect the occnpants, but to secure to them unrestricted 
privacy. They can see without being seen. 

Destructive.—It is said that the soles of shoes will 
— double wear if they are thoroughly saturated with 

oil. The oil should be a) ictee ates, end 
allowed to — a —_ will take u 
a large quantity, an become thoroughl: 
without ‘be stiff or hard. When en they 
may be worn, but are much better if they are put away 
for a few days. 


N. U.—An applicant for a medical officership in ann: 
or navy must be a graduate of a British University, r= | 
hold the double qualification of surgeon and 5 
He first undergoes an examination at lington 
Gardens, on appl for admission ; 

is ed on to Ne «haere yey for three months for 
training in special subjects; at end of that time he is 
once more, and finally,.examined, then ‘‘ attached.” 

C. R. T.—The name of the Phenix Park, Dublin, is 
said to be derived from Fionn-uisge, pronounced 
Jinniske, and meaning “clear water,”’ and to refer toa 
chalybeate spring near the main entrance to the Vice- 
regal lodge. The monument referred to commemorates 
the opening of the park by Chesterfield, and the 
inscription means, ‘‘The Earl of Chesterfield, Lord 
Lieutenant, erected this at his own cost.” 
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